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THE NEW-FIRE CEREMONY AT WALPI 

By J. WALTER FEWKES J 
Introduction 

Among the Hopi the making of the new fire in each No- 
vember is one of the most important ceremonies in their ritual. 
The collection of rites of which the New-fire is the most striking 
is called Wuwutcimti, from one of the religious societies promi- 
nent in its celebration. Every fourth year these November rites 
become very elaborate, and are then called Naacnaiya, from the 
importance of the initiation of novices into the priesthoods at 
that time. Both the elaborate ceremonials and the abbreviated 
annual New-fire rites have elsewhere 2 been described, but not in 
the exhaustive way that the subject merits. As the author 
witnessed the abbreviated rites in November, 1898, 3 under favor- 
able conditions, he has attempted a new article on the New-fire 
ceremony, with considerably more detail than has yet been given. 



1 These studies were made under the auspices of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

2 " Naacnaiya," your. American Folk-lore, 1892. ''Wuwutcimti," Proc. Bost, 
Soc. Nat. Hist., 1894. The word Wuwutcimti is interpreted to mean the ancient 
dance, or ceremony of the wise ancients. Old masks, the names of which are lost, are 
called iviiyokdti, "ancient heads." 

3 This was the first time that the author witnessed these rites among the Hopi In- 
dians. The elaborate notes on the Naacnaiya, published under joint authorship with the 
late A. M. Stephen, were made by the latter, as were those on the abbreviated New-fire 
published after Mr Stephen's death. Although the author has repeatedly expressed 
his indebtedness to this able student of Hopi ceremonies, he again takes opportunity 
to call attention to the services rendered to science by this pioneer in Hopi ethnology. 

4 There is no New-fire ceremony at either Sitcomovi or Hano, but probably all 
the other Hopi pueblos observe the rite. It is commonly stated that in former times 
the elaborate New-fire ceremony, or Naacnaiya, was celebrated every year, but of late 
it occurs only at stated intervals. 
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Personnel of the New-fire Ceremony 

Four societies of priests, known as the TataukyatnA, Wii- 
wiitcimtil, AaltA, and Kwakwantd, unite in the celebration of 
the Walpi New-fire ceremony. The public dances are conducted 
mainly by the former two, whose actions are of a phallic nature. 
These two act as chorus in the kiva when the fire is made, but 
the sacred flame is kindled by the latter two societies. All four 
organizations are considered powerful, but the fact that the name 
9f the ceremony is practically the same as that of one of the 
priesthoods does not mean that this society is the most prominent. 
Hani, 1 chief of the Tataukyamtl, directs the whole society, and 
Anawita, chief of the Kwakwantil, personates the Fire-god, in 
whose honor the most important part of the celebration is 
performed. 

Kivas Occupied in the New-fire Ceremony 

Four sacred rooms were occupied in this ceremony. The Tatau- 
kyamii met in the Mon-kiva, which was the only chamber in which 
fire was kindled with the rotating fire-drills, as elsewhere described. 
The WuwiitcimtiX society met in the Wikwaliobi-kiva ; the Aaltd 
in the Al-kiva, and the Kwakwantd in the Tcivato-kiva. The 
Nacab-kiva was not used in the New-fire ceremonies, but rites 
were conducted simultaneously in all the others, especially on the 
last day and night. 

Sticks with attached feathers, called natcis, were displayed at 
the entrances of the occupied kivas to indicate that ceremonies 
were in progress within, and duplicates of the same, called 
ketsakwa, were used in several kiva rites, and were carried by 
some of the chiefs in the processions and public dances as badges 
of office. The natcis of the Mon-kiva and Wikwaliobi-kiva were 
sticks, about a foot long, to the ends of which bundles of hawk- 
feathers were attached. The natci at the entrance to the kiva in 

1 Hani was appointed by the Indian Agent as Governor of Walpi, but Turnoa is 
the Hopi kimonwi or governor. 

AM. ANTH N. S., 2—6. 
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which the Kwakwantii society met, was an agave stalk, at one 
end of which were attached several crane-feathers and a circlet of 
cornhusks. The chief of this society used a similar object in the 
rites about the medicine-bowl, beating time with it on the floor 
as an accompaniment to the songs. These natcis, with one ex- 
ception, were set in the straw matting of the kiva hatches on the 
day of Assembly, and remained there during the ceremonies. 1 
The natci of the Aaltd society was not displayed on the kiva 
hatch on Assembly day, but was first seen on the day called 
Komoktotokya. It consists of a cap-shaped object of basketry, to 
which are attached two small whitened gourds in imitation of 
horns, and closely resembles the horned cap worn by novices in 
this society. 

Ceremonial Days of the Abbreviated New-fire Rites 

There was remarkable uniformity in the dates on which the 
Wiiwiltcimti was celebrated at Walpi in 1892, 1893, and 1898, 
which were the same and as follows: November 8, Tcotconyunya, 

Smoke assembly; 9, Tiyunava, Announcement ; 10-12, ; 

13, Yunya, Assembly ; 14, Sockahimd, All rest ; 15, Komoktotokya, 
Wood gathering ; 16, Totokya, Totokpi, Piki making; 17, Tihuni, 
Pudding-feast representation [Pigumnovi). 

For several days before the ceremony began, large quantities 
of wood were piled near the kiva hatches, and after the rites be- 
gan this fuel was carried down into the rooms and continually fed 
to the flames of the new fire by an old man who never left his 
task. The flames of the new fire were regarded with reverence ; 
no one was allowed to light a cigarette from it or otherwise 
profane it. 

November 8 — Tcotconyunya or Smoke Assembly 

The chiefs of the four societies assembled for their smoke-talk 
in an old house of the Asa clans, east of the Wikwaliobi-kiva. 

1 The natci is generally put in position at sunrise and is taken down at sunset, a 
pinch of meal being cast toward the sun when this is done. 
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This house is owned and occupied by an old woman named 
Wukomana, the sole female survivor of the Asa clan in Walpi, 
and during the smoke she slept in one corner. It is highly sig- 
nificant that this preliminary gathering occurred in this room, 
considering that the son of the occupant is chief of the society 
from which the New-fire ceremony takes its name, and which met 
in the adjoining kiva. 

The smoke assembly of the New-fire chiefs was formerly held 
in one of the dilapidated rooms 1 west of the kiva mentioned, near 
the head of the stairway trail. When this room became so dilapi- 
dated as to be uninhabitable, the meeting-place was moved to a 
house on the other side of the kiva, now occupied by the old 
woman, Wukomana ; but this room cannot be used for many 
more years, and will probably be abandoned at the death of the 
present occupant. 

The following chiefs participated in the smoke assembly in 
this room in 1898 : Hani, 'Tataukyantd chief, Piba clan ; Anawita, 
KwakwantH chief, Patki clan ; Sufioitiwa, Wiiwutcinttfi, chief, Asa 
clan ; Tuwasmi and Kotka, 2 Aaltli (dual) chiefs, Asa and Bear 
clans. 

In the southeastern corner of this room there is an ancient 
fireplace around which the chiefs gathered, sitting in a semicircle, 
Hani at the extreme right, next to him Tuwasmi, then Kotka, 
Sufioitiwa, and, on the extreme left, Anawita. Hani made a 
small fire, and Anawita acted as a pipe lighter. Each chief 
brought his bag of native tobacco, as well as his own pipes, some 
of which were of most ancient pattern. The gathering took place 
shortly after sunset. 

After the chiefs had smoked for some time, Hani took a ball 



1 The writer has been told that Hani's mother, Tciwiiqti, once lived in this 
room. The smoke assembly in 1893 was held in her home in Sitcomovi. 

2 In the other presentations of the New-fire ceremony which have elsewhere been 
described, Kotka was not old enough to take this part, hence Winuta officiated for 
him. Winuta, however, belongs to the Pakab people ; one of the dual chiefs of the 
Aaliti must be the Bear chief, who is Kotka. 
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of cotton string and measured off four equal lengths which he 
twisted together and tied a yellow-bird feather at the end. 
This string with attached feather is called pu r tabi, and on the 
morning of the following day, at the faintest dawn of light, it was 
laid by Hofiyi in the trail at the narrowest point of the entrance 
to Walpi. Hani measured off a second long string and several 
smaller ones to which he tied feathers and laid them on the basket 
tray of meal before htm. The other chiefs then opened their 
feather boxes, and each made nakwakwocis, which, before placing 
in the tray, they held to their mouths, breathing an inaudible 
prayer as they did so. 

After all had made these prayer-offerings and tied up their 
feather boxes, Anawita lighted a pipe and passed it to Hani, who- 
smoked for some time upon the offerings and puffed in sequence 
to the cardinal points. Hani then passed the pipe to Tuwasmi, 
who smoked on the prayer-offerings and handed the pipe to his 
neighbor, Kotka, saying, as he did so, " Inaa" (" My father"). 
Tuwasmi may be ten years or more older than Kotka, but the 
latter responded, "//«" (" My son"). After a long smoke, 
Kotka passed the pipe to Sufioitiwa with the words, " Ikwa" 
( u My grandfather " ), and this chief handed it in turn to Anawita. 
Prayers followed the smoke, beginning with Hani, who held the 
basket tray containing the stringed pine-needles and the long 
cotton strings in his hands as he prayed. Hani was followed by 
Tuwasmi, to whom he handed these objects. Shortly afterward 
the basket tray with its contents was passed to Kotka, and 
then to Sufioitiwa, who handed it to Anawita, and as each 
chief held the offerings he fervently prayed in a low tone. At the 
close of the prayers each chief took a handful of meal and left 
the room. Anawita said the ceremony was over, and as we passed 
through the Walpi court he cast a handful of meal over the side 
of the mesa, near the Nacab-kiva. 

Hani gathered the offerings which had been prayed over, as 
above described, and took them, with a lighted pipe, to Hofiyi, the 
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town-crier, who was sleeping in a nearby house. These objects 
he handed to Hoflyi with the understanding that in the morning 
he should announce the advent of the New-fire ceremony. 

November 9 — Tiyunava or Announcement 

At early dawn Hoflyi went to Hutciovi, the narrow place in the 
mesa just before one enters Walpi, and laid one of the long 
strings (pu r tabi) in the trail, sprinkling there a little meal, and 
casting a pinch toward the place of sunrise. At the same time he 
said a prayer, " Our Sun, send us rain." The remainder of the 
stringed feathers, which Hani had made on the night of the smoke- 
talk, he carried to the roof of Saliko's house and placed in a radi- 
ating position corresponding with the six cardinal points. He 
cast pinches of meal toward the place of sunrise, and just as the 
sun appeared above the horizon made the official announcement 
of the New-fire ceremony in a loud voice. This announcement 
was not only a summons to the members of the societies to 
assemble, but also an invocation to the gods to send the desired 
snow, ice, and rain to water the farms. It was uttered in rhyth- 
mic cadence, with verbs prolonged, and could have been heard 
even among the mesa foothills. 

A free translation of the announcement is somewhat as 
follows : 

u All people awake, open your eyes, arise ! 
Become Talahoya (Child of Light), vigorous, active, sprightly. 
Hasten, Clouds, from the four world-quarters. 
Come, Snow, in plenty, that water may be abundant when summer 

comes. 
Come, Ice, and cover the fields, that after planting they may yield 

abundantly. 
Let all hearts be glad. 

The Wiiwiitcimtti will assemble in four days. 
They will encircle the villages, dancing and singing their lays 
Let the women be ready to pour water upon them, 
That moisture may come in abundance and all shall rejoice." 
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November 13 — YuSTya or Assembly 

The first of the five days' continuous rites of the New-fire 
ceremony is called Yunya, the day on which the priesthoods 
assemble in their respective kivas. This is not, however, called 
by the Hopi the first day of the ceremony, but is always referred 
to as that on which the chief officially enters his kiva. 

Early in the morning of Assembly day the writer visited the 
Walpi kivas and found the chiefs present in all except the Nacab- 
kiva, which is not used in this ceremony. The others had been 
swept and small piles of twigs had been carefully laid in or near 
the fireplace ready to be ignited. A quantity of fuel had also 
been gathered and stacked on the kiva roof in preparation for the 
coming ceremonies. 1 

Just before sunrise Hani entered the Mon-kiva, carrying his 
bag of fetishes on his arm, and shortly afterward Sufioitiwa came 
to his kiva and set his standard {natci) in the kiva hatch. Ana- 
wita soon placed his natci in position, but that of the Aaltti, was 
first seen on the kiva entrance two days later. 

Early in the morning Hani passed through the pueblo telling 
all the men to come to their respective kivas, and, as they re- 
sponded, each, with the exception of members of the Kwakwantd, 
brought with him an ear of white corn. Hani also sprinkled val- 
ley sand over the floor of the kiva both on the upraise and on 
the ceremonial part a of the room. 

Several important rites were observed and ceremonial objects 
noted in the kivas on Assembly day, among which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : 1, An altar to the six directions, at sun- 
rise, in the Mon-kiva ; 2, An altar to the six directions, at noon, 
in the Tcivato-kiva ; 3, Kindling new fire in the Mon-kiva; 4, 
Visits of the societies to the shrines of Tuwaponturnsi, Talatumsi, 
and the ancient site of Walpi. 



1 After the new fire is kindled it is not allowed to become extinguished in any of the 
kivas until the final day of the ceremony. 

2 That portion of the kiva floor east of the ladder is slightly raised, hence its name. 
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1. The Six-directions Altar in the Mon-kiva 

Hani made the six-directions altar on the floor of his kiva 
at sunrise of Assembly day. A low pile of sand was placed near 
the fireplace, and six radiating lines of meal were drawn upon it. 
The medicine-bowl (ndkwipi) was deposited at their meeting- 
point, and charm liquid poured into the receptacle. The details 
of this rite were not observed, but it was probably very much 
simpler than that of the Kwakwantd chief in the Tcivato-kiva. 
In the course of the day Hani tied pine-needles to short strings to 
use in the sacrifices to the new fire on the evening of this day, as 
later recorded. 

2. The Six- directions Altar in the Tcivato-kiva 

About noon Anawita prepared six cotton strings, to each of 
which he attached pine-needles for use as sacrifices to the new fire, 
as will later be described. 

Shortly after noon Cikuli, who acted as medicine-chief in the 
KwakwantA society, began the installation of objects of the medi- 
cine altar to the six cardinal points. He first emptied on the 
kiva floor, between the fireplace and the western wall of the 
room, a bagful of common valley sand, and drew upon it, with 
meal, six lines, radiating from a common point, corresponding to 
the six cardinal directions, north, west, south, east, above, and be- 
low. 1 These lines were made in a sinistral circuit beginning with 
the north, and after having made them Cikuli deposited a hand- 
ful of sacred meal at their union, and placed on it the medicine- 
bowl, which was of rectangular form with a terrace on each of the 
four sides of the rim. It was without a handle, and on the mid- 
dle of the inside were painted a frog, and four tadpoles, radially 
arranged, each facing an angle of the bowl. 

The floor west of the ladder is that where the altar is placed and the most important 
ceremonials are performed. 

1 They are not, however, the true cardinal points, as has elsewhere been indicated, 
but correspond to solsticial directions. 
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While Cikuli was arranging the bowl, Anawita unwrapped the 
birdskins and other fetishes which later were placed at or near 
the ends of the meal lines. He gave Cikuli directions regarding 
the disposition of these objects as the arrangement of the altar 
progressed. 

Cikuli first arranged the six ears of corn at the extremities of 
the lines of meal, setting yellow corn at the north, blue at the 
west, red at the south, white at the east, black at the above, and 
speckled at the below — so placed that their tips pointed inward, 
almost touching the sides of the bowl. He then laid to the left 
of the ears of corn a number of birdskins, corresponding to the 
cardinal points, as follows: North, Tawamana ; West, Lukdtc- 
kana; South, Miirinyawe ; East, Posiwu ; Above, Tokutcka ; Be- 
low, Hotcko. To the right of the west ear of corn he placed a 
fragment of a stalactite, and a white stone disk about the size of 
a half-dollar. At one side of the south ear he deposited a small 
green stone implement, while on the other side of this ear he 
placed a section of a crinoid stem. Near the tip of the eastern 
ear he put a spherical green stone about the size of a marble. 
Near the black corn corresponding to the direction called the 
above he placed a stone object resembling a spearpoint, and near 
the tip of this ear a small stone cylinder. 1 

Cikuli next filled the medicine-bowl about half full of liquid 
(water?), pouring it in on the four sides in turn, making a pass 
each time to the corresponding cardinal point, and adding two 
passes, one for the above, and another for the below. This com- 
pleted the preliminaries of the Six-directions altar of the Kwa- 
kwantil. 

While this altar was being made there were but three persons, 
besides myself, in the kiva, namely, Anawita, KwakwantA chief ; 
Cikuli, Medicine chief ; Tcali, Smoker chief. All these chiefs 
had washed their heads earlier in the morning, as is customary in 



1 These medicine stones are identical with those which are often found in ancient 
graves in Arizona. 
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preparing for altar and other rites, and the ceremonies began di- 
rectly after the altar had been made. Tear first lit the pipe and 
passed it to Anawita with the words, " Inaa " (" My father " 1 ), and 
Anawita responded, " Itii" (" My son "). As the pipe was passed 
from one priest to another it was held near the floor, with bowl 
foremost and stem horizontal. Anawita blew great puffs to the 
cardinal points and into the medicine-bowl, after which he handed 
the pipe to Cikuli, who followed his example, and returned the 
pipe to Tcali, the Smoker chief, who smoked a little, cleaned 
the pipe, and then laid it on the floor by the fireplace. 

After the formal smoke Anawita began a song, took an agave 
rod with attached cornhusks and feathers, and beating time with 
it accompanied the songs. As the singing progressed Cikuli 
slowly added to the medicine-bowl the stones which lay on the 
floor near the ears of corn, beginning with that at the north and 
following with the others in sinistral ceremonial sequence. When 
this was concluded Anawita gave several quick raps on the floor 
with his agave stick as a sign for a change in the song. 

In the second song Cikuli dipped the heads of the birdskins, 
one by one, into the medicine, beginning with that at the north 
and following with the others in sinistral circuit. As he dipped 
the birds' heads into the medicine he dropped a little pollen at 
the same time into the liquid. 

The third song was accompanied by rapid taps on the floor 
with the agave rod, and Cikuli drew a line with pollen along the 
northern ear of corn, and then made a circular pass over the 
medicine, at the same time dropping a little pollen into the bowl. 
As the song continued he made similar movements over the ears 
of corn at the west, south, east, above, and below, holding the 
pollen to his mouth each time before he made these passes. 

At the close of this song Cikuli gathered up the six ears of 



1 Anawita is not Tcali's father, nor do they belong to the same clan. Tcali is a 
member of the Piba or Tobacco clan, consequently a Smoker chief, and his father, who 
now lives at Zuni, is named Totci. 
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corn and laid them side by side across the medicine-bowl. Dur- 
ing the fourth song he grasped the medicine-bowl in both hands 
and moved it with the corn upon it, with a twisting motion, back- 
ward and forward, keeping time with the rapid taps of the agave 
stick on the floor. 

In the fifth song Cikuli dipped the end of each ear of corn in 
the liquid, in sequence, asperged with each to the cardinal points, 
and laid them back in their former places. 

The sixth song was accompanied by a slow beating of the 
agave stick on the floor, and as it continued Cikuli dipped the 
tail of each bird in sequence into the medicine, beginning with 
the north and ending with the birdskin corresponding to the 
below. A little pollen was added to the liquid as the tail of 
each bird was dipped into it. 

During the next song, which was the seventh in serial order, 
Cikuli took one of the quartz crystals from the medicine-bowl, 
sucked it, and handed it to Tcali, who mounted the kiva ladder, 
and holding the crystal in a sunbeam reflected the light into the 
medicine. 

At the close of the eighth song Anawita prayed, and was fol- 
lowed by Cikuli, after which Tcali filled and lighted the pipe, 
which, at the close of the prayers, he handed ceremonially to 
Anawita, exchanging terms of relationship. Anawita smoked 
for some time, puffing smoke into the medicine, and later passed 
the pipe to Cikuli, who did the same, returning it to Tcali, the 
Smoker chief. 

j. Making the New Fire in the Mon-kiva 

At 5 P.M. the Kwakwantti, led by their chief, Anawita, marched 
from their ceremonial room to the Mon-kiva. Most of the mem- 
bers of the society were not costumed, but their chief wore a skin 
rug, and carried in his hand a trayful of meal on which were laid 
several pine-needles attached to strings. After him came Tcali 
bearing a cubical fire-stone (plate IV, 2) and a fire-stick, then 
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followed all the members of the society. As they came to the kiva 
hatchway each one threw a handful of meal through the opening, 
which struck the floor near the fireplace. 

The Tataukyatndy who had already assembled, immediately 
huddled behind Hani in one corner of the Mon-kiva. As the 
Kwakwantd entered the room they squatted in a group north of 
the ladder, and Anawita sat on the upraise of the floor near them, 
where two of their number held up a black blanket before him, 
concealing him from view. In the rites which followed Anawita 
personated the Fire-god. Tcali deposited the fire-stone north of 
the fireplace and squatted beside it with two other KwakwantA 
members seated near him. The last of this society to enter the 
kiva was Hayi, who carried an agave stalk painted white, and as 
he stepped into the room, he drew a line of sacred meal across the 
middle of the raised part of the floor from the ladder to the north- 
eastern side of the room, and took a position near the right ladder- 
pole on the northern side of this line of meal. As Anawita entered 
the kiva he placed his tray of meal with the stringed pine-needles 
on the floor by the fireplace near the basket belonging to Hani. 

The next society to enter the kiva was the Aaltd (Alosaka), led 
by one of their chiefs, Kotka, who bore a tray of meal upon which 
were six triple pine-needle strings. Their advent was announced 
by balls of meal thrown through the hatchway. The second 
man in the line carried the fire-board of this society (plate IV, 1). 
They passed on the southern side of the ladder along the western 
wall of the room, with the exception of the two chiefs, Tuwasmi 
and Kotka, who took positions by the fireplace on the southern 
side. Pautiwa and the two fire-makers of the Aaltti society de- 
posited their fire-board to the southwest of the fireplace. 

Each Aaltd had a white spot on each cheek, and their chief, 
Kotka, wore the helmet with the artificial mountain-sheep horns 
of Alosaka. He stood at the bottom of the ladder and with an 
elk-horn directed the incoming men where to seat themselves. 

The Wiiwutcimtd, led by their chief, Sufioitiwa, followed the 
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Aaltd. Their leader carried a rod to which hawk-feathers were 
attached, and their advent, like that of the societies which pre- 
ceded them, was announced by balls of meal thrown into the kiva 
through the entrance. They passed southwest of the ladder, and 
grouped themselves in the positions indicated in the accompany- 
ing plan (plate IV, 7), but two of their number seated themselves 
by the fireplace between the Tataukyamd and Aaltti, chiefs. 

All those who were to participate, numbering possibly a hun- 
dred, were now present in the kiva, and all stood in their respect- 
ive quarters of the room, the Kwakwantti (d) in the northeastern 
corner, the Tataukyarnd (b) in the northwestern, the Aaltd (a) in the 
southwestern, and the Wuwutcimtd (c) in the southeastern, all on 
the western or ceremonial part of the floor. Hayi remained 
on the northern side of the line of meal from the ladder across 
the spectators* part of the kiva, and the man representing Alo- 
saka (It) at the foot of the ladder on the southern side. Anawita (an), 
shielded by the black blanket held by two men, was seated on 
the upraise ; Hani, Sufioitiwa, and Suyoko stood in a row, the first- 
mentioned at the left of the line, or at the northern end, facing 
the fireplace (b). The Kwakwantd fire-stone (k) was north of the fire- 
place, and two Kwakwantd priests knelt by it, one holding each 
end firmly and pressing it to the floor. This fire-stone was set on 
a bed of shredded cedar-bark upon which six radiating lines, rep- 
resenting the cardinal points, had been drawn with pollen. During 
the fire-making, Tcali and a companion twirled the KwakwantA 
fire-stick, relieving each other at intervals during the rites. 

The Aaltd fire-board (w) was placed south of the fireplace, and 
was held in position by two kneeling men, one of whom was 
Tuwasmi. Pautiwa and a companion manipulated the fire-drill 
of this society. It was laid on shredded cedar-bark on which six 
radiating lines had been drawn. The four baskets containing 
meal and the stringed pine-needles of the different societies were 
arranged in a semicircle between the chiefs and the fireplace in 
the following order : Kwakwantd, TataukyatnA, WiiwiitcimtH, and 
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CEREMONIAL OBJECTS, ETC. 

i, A aim fire-board. 2, KwakwanM fire-stone slab. 3, 4, AaltH moflkohiis. 5, Kwakwant it helmet 
(tokonaka) . 6, Shrine of Tuwapofitumsi. 7, Diagram showing positions of societies in the Mofikiva 
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AaltA y the basket of the last society at the northern end of the 
semicircle. As soon as all the priests had entered the kiva the 
fire-makers fitted their fire-drills into the depression of the fire- 
stone or fire-board, and all the other priests arose while Hani re- 
cited a short prayer. Each chief held the badge of his office, and 
for a few minutes there was silence, which was broken by Hani, 
who gave the signal to begin, and the members of the TataukyamiH 
and Wuwutcimtti, began to sing. The Kwakwantd accompanied 
this song with the clanging of their bells, and the Aaltd with the 
rattling of tortoise-shells and deer-hoofs. The two societies ap- 
peared to sing different songs, although in unison, and those of 
the Tataukyamii resembled those of the Snake priests at the 
snake washing. 

Almost simultaneously with the beginning of the song the 
fire-makers began to rotate their drills, corn pollen having been 
dropped into the slots of the fire-board and fire-stone before the 
spindles were inserted. The spindle was held vertically between 
the palms, and in rotating it the top was pressed downward. A 
second fire-maker relieved the first at intervals, and smoke was 
produced by the Aalhl society in twenty seconds, followed by a 
spark of fire in about a minute. The Kwakwantd produced 
smoke with their fire-stone in one minute and twenty seconds, 
and a spark in a minute and fifty seconds. The operation of 
twirling the fire-drill was the same in both societies, — a man in 
the middle held the board firmly in place, and the two fire- 
makers relieved each other every fifteen seconds in rotating the 
drill. Soon there was a smudge in the cedar-bark which was 
blown into a flame with the breath, the fire-makers standing as 
they did so that all might see the new fire. The songs continued 
and the burning cedar-bark was placed in the fireplace where it 
ignited the pile of greasewood which had previously been placed 
there in readiness by Hani. As this wood blazed to the ceiling, 
the songs ceased. When the fire had burned down to a moderate 
flame, Hani for the Tataukyamd and Euwa for the Kwakwantd 
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societies took the basket trays of their respective societies in 
their hands, stood before the fire, and prayed, holding the pine- 
needle offerings over the flame before them. After these prayers 
each chief dropped six stringed pine-needles into the flame, one 
for each cardinal direction. Tuwasmi then prayed on behalf of 
his society, dropping his pine-needle {nakwakwoci) into the fire. 
He was followed by Kotka for the same society, and by Sufloitiwa 
for the WilwiitcimtH. Last of all Anawita, still concealed behind 
the blanket screen, prayed, to which all vigorously responded with 
" Antcai." 

After the chiefs had dropped their offerings into the sacred 
flame, they again prayed. Twenty-four offerings were made to 
the fire, six 1 from each of the four societies. The acts of the 
chiefs in making these offerings were much the same in every 
case — the pine-needles were brought to the lips and then dropped 
into the flame with a pass in the direction of the cardinal point 
for which the sacrifice was intended. There was almost perfect 
silence as this took place, and after the chiefs had made their 
sacrifices individual members of the four societies also prayed, 
and to these prayers Anawita, from behind the screen, replied 
to all collectively. The prayers were directed to Masauuh, and 
material blessings were requested. 2 

Shortly after this two of the societies, led by Alosaka, left the 
kiva in the following order: Hani, taking up his tray of meal 
and certain prayer-offerings, followed by the TataukyamU, went 
up the ladder, followed by Sufloitiwa leading the WilwutcimtH. 
The AaltA also left the room, but the Kwakwantd, remained for 
some time and did not join the first two societies, which pro- 
ceeded down the western trail to Old Walpi, as will presently be 
described. 

The line of meal across the upraise of the kiva floor east of 

1 Corresponding to the cardinal points, the places of sunrise and sunset at the 
summer and winter solstices. 

2 It was said that on each celebration of the New-fire rites Anawita ties a stringed 
feather to his fire-stone. 
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the ladder was obliterated by Alosaka, and Hayi then went about 
the kiva brushing the floor where the men had stood, and 
sprinkling the walls with medicine liquid — a lustral ceremony to 
offset evil influences. The blanket before Anawita was dropped, 
and he stepped to the fireplace, said a few words, and then went 
to the Tcivato-kiva, followed by his society. The members of the 
Tataukyamii and Wiiwiitcimtil societies filed off through the 
western court of the pueblo, and went down the trail to the site 
of the old pueblo of Walpi and the shrine of Tuwapontumsi (plate 
iv, 6).' 

As soon as the prayers and sacrifices to the new fire had been 
made, one of the Aaltu*, who wore two minute antelope or deer 
horns on his head, ignited a cedar-bark torch and passed with it 
up the ladder. He went first to the Wikwaliobi-kiva, where he 
ignited a pile of fuel left in the fireplace for that purpose. He 
then passed on to the Al-kiva and the Tcivato-kiva> where he did 
the same, but was careful in each instance to see that the wood 
was thoroughly ignited before he left the room. Thus the sacred 
flame was kindled in all the kivas used in this ceremony. The 
fire thus kindled in these different rooms was regarded with the 
same reverence as that ignited with the rotating fire-drills, and 
was not allowed to become extinguished during the remaining 
days of the ceremony. 2 

4. Visit to the Shrine of Tuwapontumsi and Old Walpi 

When the societies left the Mon-kiva, directly after the new 
fire had been made, the procession was formed in this order : 

1 A stone enclosure in which is a log of fossil wood. The site of Old Walpi is 
on the terrace north of the end of the mesa on which the present pueblo stands. Little 
can now be seen there except mounds and piles of debris, with here and there the tops 
of the walls of former houses. The Hano (Tewa) name of Muiyunwd-wiiqti, the 
Goddess of Germs, is Nanoiktvia, Earth-altar-woman, an exact translation of Tuwa- 
pontumsi. I believe all these names refer to the same personages. 

2 There is no evidence that a perpetual fire is maintained in Hopi kivas or in any 
place in Walpi, nor is there any association of the new fire with the name Montezuma 
as is popularly believed. 
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An Alosaka, Hani followed by the Tataukyamil y Sufloitiwa followed 
by the Wiiwiitcimtd, an Alosaka. All members were naked, which 
must have been very trying in the cold air after the superheated 
kiva exercises. The procession moved to the shrine of Tuwapon- 
tumsi, where rites were performed which the writer did not 
witness. This shrine (plate IV, 6) is among the rocks at the south- 
western point of the mesa in the foot-hills west of Simo's new 
house. It is made of flat stones set on edge, open above and 
on one side. The fetish which it contains is a log of fossil wood 
30 c. long by 10 c. in diameter. 

After having made their offerings at this shrine the procession 
moved along the trail leading to the site of Old Walpi, called 
Kiitcaptuvela, on the terrace north of and below the present 
pueblo. Alosaka led the procession in four circuits around a 
definite space about 150 by 75 feet. This entire area was said to 
be one great sipapd 1 where the wise old men live. Patting his 
foot on the ground, one of the men in the procession said, point- 
ing downward, " Here, just below here, the old people dwell. We 
are now," he continued, " praying to them for material prosperity 
— rain, health, abundant harvests." The nakwakwoci deposited 
here are offered to the early Hopi ancestors who once dwelt there, 
and who are now believed to be katcinas in the lower world. Led 
by Alosaka, the procession encircled the sipapuni four times, now 
and then stopping to deposit prayer-sticks or to drop pinches of 
prayer-meal in depressions in the rock or elsewhere as directed by 
Alosaka. After these four circuits of the supposed abode of the 
ancients, the procession passed along the trail leading to the high 
bluff forming the western point of the mesa, where it halted. Up 
to this time all had been silent, or spoke only in whispers ; but on 
halting some one said, " Ta-ai " (•" Come on, begin " ), and one of 
their number uttered some witticism which the writer did not 



1 The orifice through which man came to the surface of the earth from the under 
world is called Sipapd. This is symbolized by a small hole in the floor of the kiva, 
and the name is often applied to shrines. 
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understand. All yelled with laughter, and the rocks echoed with 
their shouts. This was repeated several times, after which the 
march was again taken up, and in silence they proceeded up the 
trail to Walpi, through the passage west of the Mon-kiva to their 
respective kivas. There was half an hour of social conversation 
in their rooms, after they returned, and soon they rolled them- 
selves in their blankets to sleep. As it was said that there were 
to be no further ceremonies that night, the author retired about 
midnight to his room in Sitcomovi for needed sleep. 

It is at this stage of the New-fire ceremony that the statuette 
of Talatumsi is brought into the pueblo from her shrine below 
the mesa and deposited on the hatchway of the Mon-kiva. This 
does not take place in the yearly celebration, but only in the 
quadrennial Naacnaiya. This image is brought into the pueblo 
by Kakapti, an AaltH priest, directly after the new fire is made, 
and is returned to her shrine on the morning of the fifth day. As 
the rites when this image is returned to her shrine appear to be 
the most complicated yet observed in connection with the image, 
I quote the following description of them from a previous work: 

" An hour before sunrise the Tataukyamd and Wuwutcimtd marched 
to the Tcivato-kiva and stood on the roofs ( Tcivato-kiva and Al-kiva) 
wrapped in their blankets. Their chiefs and those of the Horn society 
were clustered around the Talatumsi, holding meal trays in their hands. 
All sprinkled the figurine, and the two societies began their fine solemn 
hymns. The two Horn sentries (Alosaka) stood in front of the Tatau- 
kyamH-keles (novices) at the west end of the Kwan-kiva {Tcivato-kiva). 
... On the first glimpse of the sun the song ceased and Kakapti 
took in his hands the Talatumsi figurine. The Tataukyamd then filed 
off toward their own kiva {Mon-kiva), and the WiiwutcimtA followed 
them. Nearly all the Horns (Aaltrt), wearing helmets (horned) and 
buckskin mantles, and some fifteen or twenty KwakwantH with their 
helmets, but in ordinary clothing, followed. Kakapti went in front of 
the Horns (AaM) bearing the figurine of Talatumsi. 

"As the Tataukyamii reached the stairway trail {Howind) they 
filed past it, all the rest (except AaM) following to the broad terrace, a 
little west of the group o f homes at that end of the mesa. There the 

AM. ANTH. N. S., a— 7. 
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Kwakwantd, the Tataukyamd, and the Wiiwiitcimtti clustered in three 
separate groups or irregular lines about one hundred yards apart. The 
latter two societies on halting began their songs. The Horns (Aaltd) 
scattered among the cliffs between the terrace and the summit, and 
bounded constantly back and forth among the crags, faithfully imitating 
mountain sheep. The songs continued fifteen minutes, during which 
time Kakapti placed the figurine back in its concealed niche from which 
he took it on the first day." 

From this account, written in 1892, there seems no doubt that 
the Talatumsi 1 figurine is in the special keeping of the AaltH and 
is directly associated with the Alosaka cult. 

November 14 — Sockahimu, All Rest 

Dance of the WiiwutcimtiH 

At intervals during this day, and on the two days following, 
there were public dances of the Wiiwutcimtil society which began 
early in the morning and lasted until dark. About an hour after 
sunrise twenty men of this society, accompanied by a drummer, 
passed singing through the pueblo. They formed two platoons 
facing each other, linking hands, with fingers imbricated. Their 
faces were whitened and they bore zigzag finger-marks drawn 
down their cheeks, reminding one of the symbolic designs on 
the masks of Hehea-katcinas. All were quite naked, smeared 
with a band of yellow pigment around the calf and thigh, with a 
girdle and cross painted on the body, and parallel bands on chest 
and arms. They directed their songs and obscene remarks to 
the women belonging to the Mamzrautil society in lusty tones, 
mingled with taunts and songs — " Hai-ya-a-hai-ya-a" etc. This 
singling out of certain women is in conformance with legends, as 
elsewhere explained in this paper ; and it is instructive to note 
that the same women return the compliment for this and the 
following day's proceedings in their October rites called Matn- 
zrauti. 

1 The Hano (Tewa) name of Talatumsi is Cenikwia, Horn- woman. 
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On the sixth and eighth days of the festival the women retort 
in this way to the taunts of the Tataukyamtl. On the former day 
twenty-five women and girls participated, and all rubbed their 
breasts, arms, and legs with mud before leaving the kiva. Several 
of them were decorated with zigzag facial marks representing the 
Hehea-katcina ; they wore a sheepskin over their shoulders, and in 
their dance imitated the movements of the personage 1 mentioned. 

Nocturnal Patrols of the Novices 

From time to time during the nights of several days there were 
patrols through the pueblo of costumed men carrying cowbells, 
the meaning of which was discovered by studies in the Tcivato- 
kiva. These patrols were connected with the initiations of novices 
of the Kwakwantd society, and were specially prominent on the 
evening of the first day. The departure and return of these 
novices were watched, and one of the parties was followed through 
the pueblo. 

Four lads of about sixteen years of age were initiated into the 
Kwakwanttl society, and these were run through the town by an 
older priest in much the same way as in college society initiations. 
They were led from place to place at breakneck speed, along diffi- 
cult trails, in the frosty air. About midnight Kanu, a priest ap- 
pointed to conduct them, approached the western end of the 
kiva, and taking from the wall one of the horned helmets (plate 
IV, 5) hanging in the kiva, put it on his head. He wrapped a skin 
about his body and took the large elk-horns in one hand and a 
huge agave stick or club in the other. The Kwakwanttl have 
many copper cowbells which they carry in their patrols, and 
Kanu took one of these from the raised seat at the western end 
of the kiva. The four novices {keles), each one of whom carried 
an ear of maize, also placed helmets on their heads and took bells 

1 In a collection of dolls gathered by the author in 1892 there is a compound one 
consisting of two Palahiko-manas surmounted by a figure of Hehea. There is some 
connection between these personages, one aspect of which is brought out in the New- 
fire rites. 
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in their hands. The company, led by Kanu, started up the kiva 
ladder, and the clanking of the bells could be heard through the 
pueblo as they made their patrols. They made their way to sev- 
eral shrines on the East Mesa, running from one to another, and 
returning in about half an hour. Similar patrols, under leadership 
of other members of the society, were made during the night, and 
the explanation of these patrols was said to be simply the initiation 
of novices. 

November 15 — Komoktotokya, Wood-gathering 
Dance of the Wuwutcimtd 

About half an hour after sunrise the members of the Wiiwu- 
tcimtd society emerged from their kiva and sang their song, called 
the Me-ha-lo-lol, through the pueblo. There were a few more 
participants on this than on the day preceding, and this increase 
of number continued each day. The singers were escorted from 
their kiva by two naked Horn priests (Aattd), who wore mountain- 
sheep helmets and were called Alosakas. They carried ears of 
corn in their right and deer antlers in their left hands. 

The dancers formed two platoons facing each other, the mem- 
bers linking arms and clasping hands with imbricated fingers. 
The senior chief, Suftoitiwa, stood at the right or western end of 
the northern platoon ; he carried in one hand a rod with an at- 
tached bunch of hawk tail-feathers, a badge of his chieftaincy. 
Their song was lively and effective, and a drummer walked be- 
tween the two lines, accompanying them with taps on an ancient 
drum. They began a sidelong dance, moving in rhythm with 
their song, shuffling along a few paces eastward, and then back 
to their former position. With this strange movement they made 
their way in front of the houses to the end of the pueblo, after 
which they countermarched, and returned in the same way to 
their kiva. From time to time their songs broke out into shouts 
and gibes at the women spectators on the roofs of the houses, 
calling out to them to pour water on their heads. A few of the 
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women descended the ladders and poured ice-cold liquid over the 
shoulders of the dancers, which made them shiver, for they were 
naked and the air was biting cold. 

The costuming of the Wuwiltcimtil in their dance on this day- 
was as follows : Hair hanging loosely over the shoulders, but 
with no feathers on the head ; a streak of yellow ocher was daubed 
on each cheek, and they had bands of the same color, about the 
width of the palm of the hand, across the upper part of the chest, 
and four streaks made with their ringers parallel along the ribs ; 
similar streaks of a ringer's breadth were drawn across the upper 
arm, and a band, the width of the palm, decorated their forearms. 
There were similar broad bands around the midthigh and the calf 
of the leg. 

On Komoktotokya night the author visited all the kivas, but 
found no exercises transpiring in them up to midnight. He was 
told there would be no rites in them that night, but that after the 
Pleiades or Orion reached the meridian all would sleep the rest of 
the night ; he is unable to record whether or not this program 
was carried out, but as no altars were erected, no complicated 
rites are probable. 

Pautiwa came into the Mon-kiva about 9 P.M., and sat by the 
fireplace smoking in silence for a long time. He wore on his 
head the same two small antelope-horns which the fire-bearer 
wore on the evening of Assembly day, when the sacred fire was 
ignited ; and when he left the kiva there was a loud shout by 
those who had assembled. His visit had a ceremonial import, 
but for what purpose the writer was unable to discover. 

November 16 — Totokya or Feast 

The day called Totokya is one of the most important in all 
Hopi ceremonies, and, as a rule, is marked by the public exhibi- 
tions, whereas the previous days are devoted to secret rites in 
the kivas. The ceremonies performed on Totokya in the New-fire 
festival may be classed as follows: 1, Purification of all the 
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kivas; 2, The altar in the Al-kiva ; 3, Ceremonies about a 
medicine-bowl in the Tcivato-kiva ; 4, Public dances of the 
Wuwiitcinitd society; 5, Public dance of the Tataukyamfi society ; 
6, Episode of the meal beggars ; 7, Feast in all the kivas ; 8, 
Night songs in all the kivas. 

1. Purification of all the Kivas 

Early in the morning a man with his face whitened, carrying 
a small deer-horn and an ear of corn, and wearing diminutive 
antelope-horns on his head, visited all the kivas in turn, beginning 
with the Mon-kiva y and carefully swept the floors, carrying the 
sweepings outside and casting them over the mesa side. 

About 9:30 A.M. the Aaltd chiefs placed on the straw matting 
of their kiva hatchway, for the first time, a small basket helmet 
with two horns made of painted gourds, 1 and at the same hour 
Anawita and Tcali began the preparation of the Kwakwantti 
prayer-offerings. 

2. The Altar in the Al-kiva 

The AaltA altar (plate v) was made in the Al-kiva at noon 
on the last day by the two chiefs, Kotka and Tuwasmi. It was of 
simple construction, consisting mainly of the tiponis of the chiefs, 
and four prayer-sticks which had been made earlier in the day. 

A layer of valley sand was sprinkled on the kiva floor in the 
western end of the room, and at intervals on its western border 
this sand had been heaped up into four mounds at equal distances. 
A single prayer-stick was set in the apex of each of these mounds, 
and sticks with attached feathers, one for each member of the 
AaltH, were also inserted in the top. The tiponis of the two 
chiefs were placed on the two middle mounds — Tuwasmi's tiponi 
on the right, Kotka's on the left. A string with attached feathers 
was stretched from the base of the latter diagonally across the 



This diminutive helmet was identical with those worn by novices. 
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floor toward the ladder. Between the mounds of sand were piled 
ears of corn, of many colors, tied in bundles with yucca fiber. 
The floor in front of the tiponis was covered by symbolic figures 
representing rain-clouds drawn with meal. There were three of 
these symbols, a rectangular one in the middle and a triangular 
one on each side. In the elaborate New-fire ceremony {Naac- 
naiyd) this simple altar gives place to one more complicated, 
having an upright framework with symbolic figures which have 
not been accurately noted. 

j. Ceremonies about a Medicine-bowl in the Tcivato-kiva 

The songs and accompanying rites about the medicine-bowl 
in the Tcivato-kiva, on Assembly day, have already been de- 
scribed. They were repeated with greater elaboration on the last 
ceremonial day. 

All of the members of the Kwakwantd society were present, 
and there were several additions to the paraphernalia of the pre- 
vious celebration. The wooden plug which ordinarily closed the 
small hole in the floor called the sipapd had been removed, and a 
line of meal had been drawn across the floor from it to the left pole 
of the ladder. A second line of meal was also drawn across the 
floor from the medicine-bowl to the right pole of the ladder, and 
the bowl itself, with ears of corn, birdsktns, and medicine-stones, 
were arranged as described in the account of this altar on the first 
day. On the floor of the room at the western end there were 
three basket-trays with meal- and prayer-offerings, and the whole 
western wall of the kiva was covered with helmets with curved 
horns, and agave stalks of many sizes, all painted white. These 
had been installed by Anawita in such manner as to be termed 
an altar (ponya). 

All the assembled Kwakwantd, not excepting the chiefs about 
the medicine-bowl, wore their ordinary clothing, but soon after 
noon one of the society undressed and was painted with the 
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prescribed pigments. He wore no helmet, but on his back he car- 
ried a framework covered with skin, called a moisture tablet. He 
put on a ceremonial kilt, and decorated his body and legs with yel- 
low and green pigments. He made two parallel marks of these 
colors on each breast and shoulder-blade, and rings of yellow and 
green on his knees, elbows, and over his heart. This man was later 
a courier who was sent to Tawapa, or Sun spring, to bring a 
small netted gourd full of sacred water for the charm liquid of the 
medicine-bowl. A second Kwakwantti, priest, wearing a helmet 
bearing large elk-horns, and clothed in a skin, accompanied the 
courier to the head of the stairway trail west of the pueblo. The 
escort left the courier at the head of the trail and returned to 
the Tcivato-kiva, but the courier hastened to the spring, return- 
ing on a run up the trail, so that in about twenty minutes he 
had brought the water from Sun spring to the KwakwantA 
chief. The song and the exercises about the medicine-bowl then 
began and were found to be practically identical with those of 
Assembly day. Before the songs commenced one of the chiefs 
ascended the ladder, and, holding a quartz crystal in the sunlight, 
deflected a ray into the medicine-bowl at the western end of the 
kiva. 

The fifth song in sequence was accompanied by the ringing of 
cowbells, of which the society have many and wish still more ; and 
at the close of the sixth song fragments of a root were passed 
around, each priest nibbling a little, which he afterward threw into 
the fireplace. 

Just as the songs ceased the Tataukyarnd were heard outside 
the kiva singing their ribald songs, and, as the author stood on the 
kiva hatchway watching them pass, Piitche emerged from the 
room and sprinkled charm liquid upon them by dipping a feather 
in a medicine-bowl, which he held in his left hand, and throwing 
the liquid upon the dancers. He then asperged to the four cardi- 
nal points and returned to the chamber below where the Kwa- 
kwantd were assembled. 
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4. Public Dances of the Wiiwiltcimttl Society 

The Wiiwutcimtd society appeared in public at intervals 
throughout the day, emerging from the Wikwaliobi-kiva and 
forming two platoons facing each other, with a drummer between 
them. They were escorted by Aalttl priests, or Alosakas, two or 
four in number, one at each end of the platoons. The men of the 
WiiwutcimtH society clasped hands and moved with a sidelong 
motion, singing a song called Me-ha-lo-lol. Each man had his legs 
painted yellow, with a band of the same color above the knees. 
The arms, from hands to elbows, were likewise covered with yel- 
low pigment, and there were parallel bars of the same on the 
chest, back, and arms. 

Sufioitiwa led the two platoons, bearing a stick with attached 
hawk-feathers, and Katci stood between the two lines beating a 
drum. Each Wiiwutcimta wore on his forehead a flower made of 
pasteboard, and carried an ear of corn in one hand ; all wore varie- 
gated feathers in the hair. Their dress and bodily decoration vary 
somewhat, but on the day called Totokya, when the costuming 
was particularly striking, it was as follows : The participants wore 
variegated paroquet feathers attached to the crown of their heads 
and their hair hung loosely over their backs ; the left shoulder was 
painted yellow, the right, blue ; a double blue and yellow line ex- 
tended from each shoulder to the waist in front and on the back ; 
the right arm had two blue lines or bands drawn along the outside 
over the shoulder to the elbow, and the arm from the elbow 
to the wrist was painted yellow, with the same colors reversed on 
the left arm. The right leg from a hand's breadth above the 
knee over that joint was colored yellow; from below the knee 
over the foot, blue ; and a blue band the width of the thumb girt 
the leg above the knee. The same markings were painted on 
the left leg with reversed colors. Each man had a white ceremo- 
nial kilt girt with a belt, and wore a foxskin dangling from the 
kilt behind, with a second belt over the first. He wore a little 
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disk or artificial flower on his head, and carried an ear of corn in 
one hand. The society was escorted by members of the Aaltfi 
society wearing imitation mountain-sheep helmets and bearing an 
ear of corn in one hand, a painted stick (plate IV, 3) in the other. 
This society repeated its public dances several times during the 
day, in the same way as in preceding presentations except that 
their costume and adornment were more elaborate in the closing 
performance than on earlier days. 

5. Public Dance of the TataukyamA Society 

About 2 P.M., or just at the close of the rites about the medi- 
cine-bowl in the Tcivato-kiva, the Tataukyamd emerged from the 
Mon-kiva headed by their chief, Hani (plate III). They wore only 
breechclouts, necklaces of rabbit-tails stained red, and ear pen- 
dants of the same objects. Their bodies were painted yellow, and 
their hair was tied with cornhusks in a bunch over the forehead ; 
their faces were likewise yellow. Red bands were drawn from 
the eyes to the ears, and from the corners of the mouth across the 
cheeks. Large figures of the generative organs were painted on 
their chests, backs, legs, and arms, and in their hands they carried 
realistic representations of the human vulva made of watermelon 
rinds attached to the ends of short sticks. 

These Tataukyamd were accompanied by a drummer, and were 
escorted by an Aaltd or Alosaka priest who wore diminutive 
horns on his head. The Tataukyamil marched in a group from 
place to place, holding up the imitation vulvae {luwd) to the 
women at different houses, singing obscene songs, and making 
lascivious gestures and remarks. Their faces bore the expression 
of, and the movements of their bodies were in keeping with, their 
songs and remarks, while certain women replied to them in kind. 
Others threw foul water or urine upon the singers, which made the 
naked men shiver in the cold air. Their jeers were directed 
mainly to the women of the Mamzrautd, which the TataukyamU 
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call a sister society. Naturally very few women gathered on the 
housetops to listen to these remarks of the dancers. 

The Tataukyamii first danced and sang in the court of the 
Mon-kiva and then made their way to the houses near the " Snake 
rock." From there they continued past the Al-kiva and Tcivato- 
kiva, and then dividing into small squads visited the row of houses 
on the northern side of Walpi. Wherever they went they sang 
the same songs, calling out to the women, challenging them to 
come down, 1 and holding up the phallic emblems which they 
carried in their hands. The Aaltib priests acted as escorts in all 
these public dances, accompanying both the Wuwiitcimtil and the 
Tataukyarnd in their rounds of the pueblo. 

6. Episode of the Meal Beggars 

At the close of the public dances a pair of men from each of the 
Kwakwant1l y AalM y and Tataukyamii societies, made a circuit of 
the pueblo begging for meal. Each pair wore the garb of their 
respective societies, were characteristically painted, and carried 
basket-trays. They went from house to house, silently halting at 
the ladders and holding up the baskets to the occupants, waiting 
until a woman came out and dropped a handful of meal into the 
receptacles, after which they continued their quest. The circuit 
made by these men, in their begging tour for meal, led them 
from their kivas eastward along the main court, then back along 
the less-frequented street on the northern side of the pueblo to 
the kivas whence they started. 

The Aaltti, beggars (plate VI) wore helmets with two Alosaka 
horns, and white buckskins, leggings, and moccasins. Their hair 
was loose, and the whitened artificial mountain-sheep horns were 
decorated with raw cotton. The bodies of the Tataukyamil 
beggars were naked, but were painted yellow, with red bands 
across the face from eyes to ears and from mouth to neck. One 

1 One old woman lifted her blanket and made remarks that need not be repeated. 
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of the beggars carried in his left hand a short stick with attached 
hawk-feathers, similar to the kiva standard. 

The two Kwakwantd beggars (plate vil) were more elabor- 
ately dressed and decorated than the others. Each wore bunches 
of variegated feathers in his hair^ and under one eye was 
painted a crescent in white — a characteristic marking of this 
priesthood. It would seem that the Kwakwantd very rarely wear 
their helmets in public or outside the kiva in the daytime. Their 
chests were daubed with yellow and green pigments, and there 
were small yellow and green rings on the middle line of the body. 
Similar rings appeared on the knees and calves, the former being 
painted green, the latter yellow, while bands of the same colors 
encircled the legs above the knees. The men wore white em- 
broidered kilts tied with sashes, to which bells were fastened, and 
both had anklets of variegated patterns. 

The distinctive object worn by these men was a rectangular 
framework over which was stretched a painted skin ; it was bor- 
dered with plaited cornhusks to which red horsehair was attached ; 
a bunch of variegated feathers was fastened to the upper margin, 
and these objects were worn on the backs of the priests. The 
figure painted on this skin consisted of two rectangles, one green, 
the other yellow, separated by a median band parallel with the 
longer sides. One of the men carried a short agave stalk, to the 
extremity of which cornhusks were fastened. In the basket in 
which they received the meal given by the women a prayer-stick 
was seen. The prayer-meal obtained by the beggars was later 
used in making broad trails from the kivas to the shrines in which 
sacred offerings were deposited. 

Palahiktive 

On the afternoon of the Totokya celebration of the New-fire in 
1892 there occurred an episode of the Tataukyantd dance which 
was not witnessed in 1898. This was called the Palahiktive \ and 
was the personation of the Palahiko-mana or Corn-maid of the 
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Marnzrautll) who wears the rain-cloud symbols in the form of a 
tablet on the head. About 3 P.M. fifteen Tataukyamd emerged 
from their kiva and danced through the pueblo, singing joyfully. 
Their hair was tied up in cornhusks, and their faces were smeared 
with bands of red pigment. Their bodies, covered with yellow 
ocher, were naked, and they wore ear-pendants and necklaces of 
red-stained rabbit-tails. 1 Several of their number were disguised 
as Women, or wore women's blankets. These bore on their heads 
radiating wooden slats symbolic of feathers. One of their number 
wore on his head a terraced tablet, symbolic of rain-clouds, and 
personated Palakiko-mana. The five disguised men danced to a 
spirited song of the TataukyamA, for about twenty minutes, and 
then returned to the Mon-kiva. They were accompanied by two 
Horn men, or Aaltd, as escorts. 

While this was taking place the Wuwiitcimtii society, accom- 
panied by a drummer and four AaltA, appeared and performed 
their eccentric dances through the pueblo. The personation of 
the Palahiko-mana is simply a complemental performance to that 
of the women of the Matnzrautfl,, who, in their celebration in 
October, represent the dances of the TataukyamA and Wilwii- 
tcifntd, and personate the same Corn-maid. 

Altar in the Tcivato-kiva 

The installation of objects, as helmets, agave stalks, and elk- 
horns, hanging on the western wall of the kiva, is regarded as 
an altar, especially when the tiponi of the society is formally 
placed on its mound of sand on the floor. Counting this as one, 
there are two true altars in the New-fire ceremony — one, that of 
the Aaltd society in the Al-kiva, and the other the objects above 
mentioned in the Tcivato-kiva. The chiefs of the remaining 
societies, while they have a medicine-bowl placed on the floor in 

1 This is totemic. The Tabo or Rabbit clan lived with the Piba people from whom 
this priesthood sprung. 
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a prescribed way, have no true altar in either the elaborate or the 
abbreviated New-fire rites. 

From the fact that the altar of the Kwakwantd consists of the 
objects worn or carried by them, a description of these objects 
separately gives the best account of their altar, and naturally falls 
in another place. 1 

7. Feast in all the Kivas 

If the reader will consult the list of men who take part in the 
New-fire ceremony he will find in it the names of almost all the 
adult males of East Mesa. There was a feast in all the four kivas 
late in the afternoon of Totokya, and never has the writer seen a 
greater quantity of food brought to the kivas than on this occa- 
sion. Every woman in each of the three pueblos contributed 
something, and the amount of food thus brought together was 
enormous. A man stood at the kiva hatch, and as the trays of 
piki, or paper-bread, bowls of stew, and other delicacies were 
brought by the women, he called down to those below the name 
of the man to whom it belonged, and it was arranged along the 
middle of the room. I noticed no ceremonial pudding (pigutni) 
in this collection of food, but almost every other dish known to 
the Hopi was well represented. This was a most auspicious oc- 
casion to study the costumes of the women and girls, nearly every 
one of whom went to one or another Walpi kiva at this time. 
The feast began just before dusk and lasted until sunset or later. 

8. Night Songs in the Kivas 

The night of the day under discussion was almost wholly 
passed by the different societies, in their respective kivas, in 
singing their songs about their tiponis, all of which were set in 
position on the floor. 8 The nature of these rites in the different 

1 See account of helmets, monkohus, and other ceremonial paraphernalia. 

2 The time for important night ceremonies in the Tcivato-kiva, and possibly in 
the others, is determined by the position of the Pleiades and Orion (Hotumkd) which 
were closely watched by the natives at this time. 
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sacred rooms is considered in the following pages, but the ac- 
count is more or less fragmentary because I was not able to see 
the ceremonies which were performed simultaneously in different 
places. 

Totokya Night in the MoN-kiva 

Late in the afternoon of Totokya, Hani placed his tiponi in po- 
sition just back of the sipapd, setting a prayer-stick just before it, 
and on either side ears of corn were arranged regularly on the 
floor. At 9:30 P.M. all the Tataukyamil withdrew to the spec- 
tators' part of the kiva, except the chief (Hani) and three others, 
who sat in the northwestern corner. 

Shortly after the Wuwutcimtd society, headed by their chief, 
Suftoitiwa, and accompanied by a drummer, came in and arranged 
themselves in double crescentic lines facing the fireplace, with the 
chief on the right of the inner row. These visitors presented a 
song called Me-ha-lo-lol y accompanied by a stamping step and 
rhythmic motions of the body, for about ten minutes, when 
Suftoitiwa passed a stick with attached hawk-feathers 1 to the man 
at his left, saying, il Um yil kan yuii i nt." This man, on receiving 
it, danced with the others once around the fireplace in a dextral 8 
circuit, until he reached the end of the line, where he stood, then 
returned to the first position, when he passed the stick to the 
man at his left, and after saying, "Akowaatni" ("Good bye "), 
went up the ladder, as Suftoitiwa had done before him. This 
was repeated and continued until all but six of their number had 
left the kiva. Then the song ceased ; the men of the Wuwutcimt'A 
who remained greeted those in the kiva in the same way, and 
went up the ladder, passing on to their own kiva. 

At 12: 20 oclock the Wuzvutcimtd came to the Mon-kiva 
again, and repeated the dextral circular dance just described. 

1 A keltsakwa. This object is a badge of office which is used in the kiva rites and 
carried by the chiefs in their public dances. In this society it is identical with the 
natci. 

2 The sinistral circuit is all but universal among the Hopi. 
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Their bodies were naked, save for a breechclout, but they wore 
many beads about their necks, and artificial rosettes representing 
flowers on their foreheads. 

On a visit made to the Mon-kiva at 2:20 A.M., the Tatau- 
kyamti, were heard chanting their songs, which ceased about 
four oclock on the next morning. These chants were remarka- 
bly solemn, with stirring measures, and altogether were very 
impressive. During the singing Hani sat behind his tiponi with 
his back against the kiva wall ; and two Aaltd, wearing their 
horned helmets on their heads and carrying deer-antlers in their 
hands, stood at the ladder beating time to the songs with a 
movement of one leg to which a tortoise-shell was attached. 
They were naked save for the scanty covering of a breechcloth. 

At the close of the songs an Alosaka brought down into the 
kiva two vessels of water which had been standing in the frosty 
air on the kiva hatch, and poured a little of it on the head of 
every singer. The cold water caused the singers to wince, and 
made a nasty wet muck on the floor. 

Totokya Night in the Wikwaliobi-kiva 

No special ceremonies were noted in the Wikwaliobi-kiva 
during Totokya night, for the frequent visits of the society to 
the Mon-kiva left little time for rites in their own chamber. No 
altar was seen, and during the intervals between their exhibitions 
in the neighboring room most of the men were dozing on the 
floor wrapped in their blankets. 

Totokya Night in the Al-kiva 

At one oclock in the morning the Aaltd society were singing 
in their kiva around the medicine-bowl before the pohya or altar 
already described. Their medicine-bowl was placed on a low 
pile of sand, on which had been drawn six radiating lines repre- 
senting the six cardinal directions. Kotka sat on the right, 
Tuwasmi on the left of this bowl, and there was a line of priests 
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on each side. Other rows of members sat with backs to the 
northern and southern walls of the kiva. The tanalanka, or 
pipe-passer, sat near the pipes on the floor west of the fireplace, 
and the fire-keeper {kiihitakd) under the left ladder pole. A 
tyler, wrapped in a blanket, kept watch in the frosty air, on the 
kiva hatch, beating time with a bunch of hoops to the songs in 
the chamber below. Each man in the line from the medicine- 
bowl to the fireplace had a small rattle. 

The nature of the rites in the Al-kiva was not determined, 
although visits were made from time to time to the room, and 
it was found that the singing was in progress throughout the 
night ; but as simultaneous performances in the other kivas 
appeared to be more important, most of the writer's attention 
was devoted to them. 1 

Totokya Night in the Tcivato-kiva 

The songs in the Tcivato-kiva on Totokya night were in- 
structive. At about midnight Anawita, the chief, took a handful 
of prayer-meal from the tray and deposited it on the floor over 
the sipapH. On this he set his tiponi y and drew a line of meal 
from the latter to the left pole of the ladder, after which he 
took his seat just behind the tiponi. The whole western end of 
the room was filled with Kwakwantti helmets, horns of deer, and 
other paraphernalia, forming, as Anawita said, a true pony a or 
altar. At Anawita's right sat Nasimoki, and the Kwakwant'A 
members were disposed in an irregular circle, leaning against the 
northern and southern walls of the room. 

Basket-trays, with sacred meal and nakwakwoci> were placed 

1 It is quite impossible for a single student to adequately witness in one presenta- 
tion all the events of any of the great ceremonies of the Hopi. On Totokya night of 
the New-fire ceremony rites were being performed in three different rooms at the same 
time. The writer patrolled from one kiva to another, passing into the superheated 
rooms again and again throughout the night. The outside air was bitterly cold and 
the passage from one kiva to another on the mesa summit is often dangerous on 
account of the darkness. Some of the rites consequently may not have been observed 
on account of the impossibility of witnessing all the features at once. 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 2—8. 
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on the floor on each side of the tiponi, and the medicine-bowl 
was near by. The asperger sat near the bowl, and in front of 
him there were several wooden slats, each representing the Great 
Snake. The pipe-lighter sat near the fireplace, and the man who 
tended the fire squatted under the ladder. A song score was 
kept by the pipe-lighter with kernels of corn, and each member 
of the society had an ear of corn tied to his breast by a string 
or piece of cloth. Many carried wooden slats in their hands, and 
each had a white crescent painted under the left eye. 

At half-past one oclock the tyler took his station on the kiva 
hatch, and the asperger, dipping the aspergill in the medicine, 
asperged to the cardinal points. Anawita and Nasimoki began a 
song, in a very low tone, accompanied by the others ringing 
copper bells. Each man held in one hand his wooden effigy of 
the Great Snake. 

The medicine-bowl had been placed directly on the stones of 
the floor, not on the sand, and there were no meal lines below it 
and no ears of corn or birdskins arranged radially about it as in 
former celebrations. The songs were intended to consecrate the 
prayer-sticks which were placed in basket-trays on the floor. 
These songs never rise above a low murmur, and only the chief 
sings — the remaining priests beat time to the song. 

In the fourth song Anawita rapped on the floor with his agave 
rod to which cornhusks were tied ; and the fifth song was a rapid 
quickstep in which the din of the cowbells was almost deafening. 
During the sixth song the medicine-bowl was raised a few inches 
from the floor, and every priest beat violent time as the song pro- 
gressed. The seventh and eighth songs were also accompanied 
by violent rapping on the floor and long-continued clanking of the 
cowbells. 

At the close of the songs all the priests, one after another, 
stepped to the tiponi, sprinkled it with meal, and threw a pinch of 
the same along the floor toward the ladder. The chief then 
prayed, after which the pipe-lighter passed the pipe to him, and 
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at about three oclock in the following morning the exercises 
were concluded with a formal smoke, when the two Alosaka men 
came to get their prayer-offerings. 

November 17 — Tihuni or Pigumnovi 

The fifth day of the New-fire ceremony, in its abbreviated pre- 
sentation, is called Tihuni, and as one of several purificatory rites 
occurs on that day it is also called Navotciwa. 

The events of the fifth day may be considered under two 
headings: 1, Visits of six youths with prayer-offerings to the 
shrines of Talatumsi and the spring called Tawapa ; 2, Disposal 
of the embers of the sacred fire. 

At the earliest light, on the fifth morning, a few Tataukyamil 
priests sprinkled broad. trails of meal from the Wikwaliobi-kiva 
through the passageway to the Tcubmo, then across it to the 
Al-kiva and the neighboring Tcivato-kiva, and back to the Mon- 
Mva, casting what was left into a tray upon the hatchway, after 
which all descended into the room. 

On this morning everyone, man and woman alike, washed his 
head with amole, and many of the mothers performed the same 
for their children. It is customary for all participants in cere- 
monies to practice this form of bodily purification before rites 
begin, but its universality in the New-fire rites is noteworthy, for 
those who had taken no active part in the rites observed it as well 
as the participants. An explanation of this general and wide- 
spread performance of head-washing at this time may be that 
almost every adult male on the East Mesa belongs to one of the 
four societies which combine in the celebration of this fire cere- 
mony, and the families of all are directly interested inasmuch as 
all women brought food to the kivas. 

7. Departure of Six Youths with Prayer-offerings 

Early in the morning six young men of the Aaltd society, 
wearing their typical costume, took all the nakwakwoci from their 
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own kiva and went in pairs to all the other kivas where they were 
given like prayer objects of the other societies. They received 
also a considerable quantity of prayer-meal and went off sprinkling 
the meal along the trails as they departed. 

Two of these men went to Tawapa, two to the shrine of Tala- 
tumsiy and two to Hopakpahoki, the shrine where the image of 
Talatumsi was formerly kept, but from which it was removed 
on account of the inroads of hostiles. 1 The trails which these 
couriers made with meal were so plain that their course could 
readily be followed, and from them it was possible to discover the 
shrine in which the image of Talatumsi rests. This shrine is 
a built-up nook in an angle between two large bowlders, on the 
lower terrace of the mesa about opposite the upper stairway trail, 
on its southwestern point. A rough wall encloses the front of 
this shrine, from which two stones can be removed. The image 
sits within the shrine, costumed in a white ceremonial blanket 
with a girdle in which are two or more prayer-sticks. In the 
abbreviated New-fire rites two Alosaka priests are said to carry 
offerings to her, but at Naacnaiya she is carried into Walpi by 
Kakapti and set on the kiva roofs where interesting rites are per- 
formed about her. 

2. Disposal of the Embers of the New Fire 

The most important ceremony on the last day of the New-fire 
rites was the purification of the participants and the disposal of 
the ashes of the new fire from the fireplaces of the kivas. The 
latter event, which is also a purificatory rite, occurred at early 
dawn, and each society disposed of the embers from its own kiva 
in its own way. As has been shown, the flame of the new 
fire cannot be profaned by lighting cigarettes or by other secular 
uses, so the ashes must be treated in a reverential manner. They 



1 This last-mentioned shrine is just beyond the Apache and Ute pictographs above 
the wagon trail to Wala y about seventy-five yards west of the count incised on the cliff 
giving the number of the slain in the last invasion of these nomads. 
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are therefore disposed of in a ceremonial way befitting the regard 
in which they are held. 

The first society to perform this rite was the Kwakwantil, each 
member of which took a fragment of watermelon rind and scooped 
into it, out of the fireplace, a quantity of embers and ashes, divid- 
ing them into about equal proportions among the members. 
Special care was taken that all the ashes were removed from the 
fireplace. Each man then took a handful of sacred meal and, led 
by Anawita, — Hayi closing the procession, — they all filed up the 
ladder of the kiva, marched through the plaza under the covered 
way leading northwestward from the " Snake rock," and then 
along the alley to the cliff at the western end of Walpi overlook- 
ing the site of the old pueblo. There they stood in line facing 
the west, each man holding the melon rind in his right, and the 
meal in his left hand. He first cast a little meal on the ashes, 
then waved his left hand in sinistral circuit over his head four 
times, and cast the remainder of the meal toward the west. 
They next threw the melon rinds with the enclosed ashes over 
the cliff and returned to their houses. These movements were 
observed almost simultaneously by all members of the society. 

The other three societies disposed of the embers of the fire in 
their kiva in much the same way as the Kwakwantil, but went to 
a different part of the mesa for that purpose. They came out of 
their kivas bearing in their right hands melon rinds containing the 
embers of the fire, and filed through Walpi along the main thor- 
oughfare toward Sitcomovi. Passing this pueblo they continued 
to the western edge of the mesa, each society huddled together 
apart from the others. The AaltA were more isolated than the 
other societies, which were together. The manner of performing 
the purifications was almost identical in all the societies and it 
took place at about the same time. 

The Kwakwantd address their purification to the katcinas of 
the Salt cave of the Grand canyon where there are stalactites 
{lepend) believed to be connected in some occult way with the 
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horns of their helmets. The other societies address themselves 
to a point near the junction of San Juan and Colorado rivers. All 
the societies were without ceremonial costumes, but had common 
blankets wrapped about them. There is much mysticism in the 
proceedings which thus far the writer fails to understand. 

Explanations of many rites are offered by priests, but as there 
are no means of deciding whether they are ancient and traditional 
or simply modern and personal, they are not here recorded. In 
many instances these native explanations in which much esoterism 
appears to enter, have not been understood ; and in some cases 
it appears evident that the man who gave them was inventing 
what seemed to him to be a satisfactory solution. 

The Tataukyamd threw over the cliff with the ashes from their 
kiva the imitation vulvae made of watermelon rind, the cornhusks 
in which their hair had been bound, and the rabbit-tail ear-pen- 
dants. The WiiwiitcimtH cast over the cliff with the ashes from 
their fireplace the pasteboard flowers which they wore on their 
foreheads during the last days of the ceremony. 

After disposing of the ashes of the new fire, all the priests 
vomited over the cliffs, as in the last day of the Snake dance, and 
then returned to their kivas where other purification rites were 
performed. 1 

Four Days Following the Purification 

Four nights after the close of the Wuwutcimti the chiefs slept 
in their kivas, and the helmets and other paraphernalia of the 
Kwakwantd remained hanging on the kiva wall. This is believed 
to be an indication of the connection of the abbreviated cere- 
monial with the elaborate Naacnaiya. The latter presentation 
has nine days of active ceremonies, while there are but five in the 
Wuwiitcimti y without counting the four above mentioned ; but if 



1 A simple form of purification consists of taking a little meal or ashes in the left 
hand, waving it with a circular pass over the head, and throwing it out of the kiva. 
hatch. 
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these were added to the five, we would have a nine days* cere- 
mony in the abbreviated variant. To this may also be added 
the days preceding the Assembly and following the Smoke-talk 
which in the Wiiwiltcimti number five ; but the number between 
the Smoke assemblage and the Assembly ( Yunyd) in the Naacnaiya 
has yet to be determined. 

New-fire Rabbit-hunts 

For several days after the close of the festival elaborate rabbit- 
hunts were organized by the different societies which took part 
in the New-fire ceremonies. Each society had its own hunt, 
which occurred on its own day, and the game obtained was eaten 
in the kiva occupied by the society during the festival. 

Comparisons of the Elaborated and the Abbreviated New-fire 

Ceremonies x 

The elaborated New-fire ceremony is made much more com- 
plicated than the Wiiwiltcimti by the element of initiation of 
novices, which gives it the name Naacnaiya. It is likewise a nine 
days* ceremony, instead of one of five days, the episodes of which 
appear in the following list : 

Yunya, Assembly : i, Six-directions altars in the Mon-kiva y Al~kiva y 
and Tcivato-kiva y and accompanying making of charm liquid or medi- 
cine. 2, Making of the new fire in the Mon-kiva. 3, Figurine of 
Talatumsi brought into the pueblo from her shrine. 4, Initiation 
exercises in the Mon-kiva. 5, Initiation exercises in the Tcivato-kiva. 

Custala : 1, Figurine of Talatumsi carried to kiva hatch of Tcivato- 
kiva. 2, Patrols of the Kwakwantd and AalM. 3, Novices visit 
shrines. 4, Making and smoking of the snow pipe. 

Luctala : 1, Tataukyamd dance with keles. 2, Boys dressed as 
women. 3, Pahos made. 

Paistala : 1, Trails closed ; no living being allowed to enter the 
pueblo. 2, Novices carried to Custupuntukwi (Moki butte). 3, Altar 
constructed in Al-kiva. 4, Smoking of the snow pipe. 5, Patrols of 
the Aaltd and Kwakwantil ; visits to the shrines, and sprinkling of 
Talatumsi. 



For an account of these rites see your. American Folk4ore % 1892, pp. 189-220. 
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Naluctala : 1, Sprinkling of the figurine of Talatumsi and accom- 
panying songs. 2, Return of Talatumsi to her shrine. 3, Dance of 
the Tataukyamd. 4, Dance of the WilwutcimtH. 

Yunya : 1, Dance of the WuwutcimtH. 2, Hunts by the different 
societies. 

Cuskahimd : 1, Dance of the Wuwiitcimtil. 2, Dance of AalM and 
TataukyamU, and of Kwakwantd, AaltH, and Tataukyamtl. 3, Beggars 
ask for meal. 4, Initiation ceremonies in Tcivato-kiva. 

Komoktotokya ; 1, Songs of the Kwakwantil and processions. 2, 
Public dance of the Witwutcimttt. 3, Public dance of the Tataukyamd. 

Totokya : 1, Dance of the Wiiwiitcimtd. 2, Dance of the Tatav- 
kyamil. 3, Leaping of priests over fire. 4, Lines of meal made in 
plaza. 5, Procession of the Kwakwantd. 

Aside from the complicated rites connected with the initia- 
tions, one of the most important events in the New-fire ceremony 
called Naacnaiya is the bringing into the pueblo of the image of 
the Dawn-woman, TalaUimsi, which occurs on the first day. 

Directly after the new fire had been kindled in the Mon-kiva 
in the Naacnaiya, " Kakapti, a member of the Horn society, ap- 
peared at the head of the stairway (south) trail, on the edge of 
the court in which the Mon-kiva is situated. He wore the typical 
helmet of the AaltH, a large white Havasupai buckskin thrown 
over his shoulders as a mantle, and a large clanking tortoise rattle 
on each leg fastened behind at the garters. He crossed the court 
bearing Talatumsi (Dawn-woman), a wooden figurine, eighteen 
inches high, arrayed in the miniature white mantle and girdle 
which had been observed in the Al-kiva on that morning. 
Thrust in her girdle were the two sets of pahos also noted in the 
same place. Kakapti held a deer antler in his left hand, and 
carried in both hands before him the figure as if in a tray. He 
approached at a very reverential pace, and placed the figurine, 
facing westward, on the eastern front of the Mon-kiva hatchway 
where the natci stood. " On the morning of the next day the figu- 
rine of Talatumsi was set on the kiva hatchway of the Tcivato- 
kiva, and there it remained until the morning of the fifth day, 
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when it was returned to its shrine among the rocks by Kakapti, 
escorted by the four societies, especially the Aaltd. 

The sacred character of the New-fire rites, in their elaborate 
form, may be seen from the fact that the trails to the pueblos are 
4i closed " by drawing a line of meal across them. In former 
times, it is said, this tabu was very strict, and anyone who ven- 
tured to cross the lines of meal was killed. The symbolic closing 
of the trails is not observed in the abbreviated New-fire rites. 1 

The smoking of the great snow pipe is omitted in the abbrevi- 
ated ceremony. This pipe, the capacity of which was at least 
four ounces of tobacco, was manufactured by the KwakwantH from 
clay, and was baked by women members of the clan to which this 
society is related. 

The altar of the Aaltd society, in the Naacnaiya, is much 
more complicated than that made in the abbreviated rites, but 
unfortunately the author has been unable to make a sketch or 
photograph of this more complicated form. Although we have 
a fairly complete account of Naacnaiya in the article above 
quoted, there still remain many obscure points which need eluci- 
dation, and it is particularly desirable that exhaustive studies of 
the ceremony be made at Walpi and the other Hopi pueblos. 

Social Organization of the Four Religious Societies which 
Participate in the New-fire Ceremony 

It is of great importance, in all studies of Pueblo ceremonies, 
to gain accurate knowledge of the relationship of the religious 
society to the clan. Among the Hopi this knowledge is the key 
to the history of the ritual. Certain phratries or clans, according 
to legends, brought to Walpi certain religious societies, and the 
rites characteristic of those societies are best understood when 
we know where those clans lived before they joined Walpi and 
to what other Pueblo stocks they are kin. This connection of 

1 When a line of meal is drawn along the trail, as it is in all great ceremonies, 
the trail is opened, but when across the trail it is closed. 
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clan and religious society is intimate, and although difficult to 
trace in all its significance, it cannot be overlooked in the study 
of the New-fire ceremony, and therefore merits special considera- 
tion. In the following pages will be given the names of the 
different members of these societies and the clans to which they 
belonged, followed by a discussion of the legendary derivation of 
the societies. 

The following lists give the names of all members of the 
different societies who participated in the New-fire ceremony at 
Walpi. They are arranged under their respective clans, and it 
will be seen that they come from all three pueblos 1 on the East 
Mesa, and practically include the whole adult male population. 

Members of the WiiwiitcimtH 

Asa clan : Sunoitiwa (chief), Kukiitc, Tuwakiikii, Amitola, Hayo, 
Mae, Hola, 7. Tciia clan : Kopeli, Moume, Sikyahoniwa, Sanna, 
" Pinto/' Navawinu, 6. Tuwa clan : Sikyahonau, Pavatiya, Kaven- 
tima, 3. Pakab clan : Potca, 1. Taw a clan : Sikyapiki, 1. Piba clan : 
Homovi, 1. Patki clan : Tciia, Tukpa, Makiwu, 3. Kokop clan : Ku- 
nauhia, Katci, Maho, 3. Katcina clan : Naka, Talawinuh, 2. Ala clan : 
Sikyaventima, Hoyamtiwa, 2. Tabo clan : Tcaine, Tu r tci, 2. Honani 
clan: Stita, 1. Honau clan: Lelo, 1. Summary: Asa (chief), 7; 
Tciia, 6 ; Tuwa, Patki, Kokop, 3 ; Katcina, Ala, Tabo, 2 ; Pakab, Tawa, 
Honau, Honani, Piba, 1. 

Members of the Tataukyamd 

Piba clan: Hani (chief), Namoki, Siskyamu, Naatiwa, Masahoniwa, 
Papu, 6. Honani clan : Ami, Hezi, Monwu, Hozeu, 4. Ala clan: 
Sokoni, Siihimu, Pakabi, Nakto, Tcona, 5. Kokop clan: Mau, Leso, 
Nae, Sami, 4. Lehya clan : Tcizohoya, Tumoa, Sami, 3. Patki clan : 
Supela, Kwazru, Nanaha, 3. Honau clan: Nakwaumu, Tawa, Nato, 3. 
Tciia clan : Wiki, Koyawaiamu, 2. Pakab clan : Nae, Piba, 2. Katcina 
clan : Tasi, Siventiwa, 2. Kukiitc clan : Siikti, 1. Asa clan : Wacri, 
Turkia, 2. Tuwa clan: Tcaka, 1. Summary: Piba (chief), 6; Ala r 
5 ; Honani, Kokop, 4 ; Lenya, Patki, Honau, 3 ; Tciia, Pakab, Katcina* 
Asa, 2 ; Kukutc, Tuwa, 1. 

1 There is no celebration of the New-fire ceremony at Sitcomovi and Hano. 
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Members of the Aaltd 

Asa clan : Tuwasmi (chief), Murna, Talahoya, Hauta, Sikyatala, 
Nuvati, Chiaswzru, 7. Honani clan : Turni, Yoyowaia, Tcokcti, Ya- 
kwa, Yoyowaia, Soya, Apa, 7. Tuwa clan : Sania, Takala, Mateo, 
Kakapti, Matchwun, Talanainiwa, 6. Honau clan : Kotka (chief), 1. 
Ke clan : Ikwioma, Tobi, 2. Patki clan : Tcasra, Pocto, Kwatcakwa, 
Tcino (Tcoshoniwu), Wiwila, 5. Tabo clan : Talasi, Honauuh, Lele, 
Letcomo, 4. Lenya clan: Hayi, 1. Katcina clan : Kiikii, Tawaianmu, 2. 
Kokop clan : Sikyane, Koitchwinuh, 2. Ala clan : Pontima, Pehma, 2. 
Tciia clan : Honyi, Lomovoya, 2. Summary : Asa (chief), 7; Honani, 7 ; 
Tuwa, 6 ; Patki, 5 ; Tabo, 4 ; Katcina, Kokop, Ala, Tciia, Ke, 2 ; Honau y 
Lefiya, 1. 

Members of the Kwakwantu* 

Patki clans : Anawita, Nasimoki, Kwaa, Nakala, Vehti, Poyi, Klee, 
Klee, Paca, Kela, Sakwistiwa, Citaimu, Sune, 13. Tabo clan : Pot- 
kone, Uryi, 2. Kukiitc clan: Tubeniya, 1. Ala clan: Putche, 1. 
Lenya clan : Turkwi, Mohti, Nitioma, 3. Honani clan : Cikuli, Tote, 
(Zuni), Nanakoci, 3. Asa clan : Pehley, Anwuci, Lomaiisba, Tur- 
kwenun, 4. Tawa clan: Naminhu, 1. Tciia clan: Nuvavvifiti, Alo- 
saka, Wikyatiwa, Tenutci, 4. Katcina clan: Avaiyo, 1. Piba clan: 
Tcali, Letaiyo, 2. Kaeclan (Kolon-towa) : Kanu, 1. Summary : Patki 
(chief), 13 ; Asa, Tciia, 4 ; Honani, Lenya, 3 ; Tabo, Piba, 2 ; Kukutc > 
Ala, Tawa,Katcina, Kolon (of Hano), 1. 

The Wuwutcimtu Society 

The WiiwutcimtH society is said to have been introduced into 
Tusayan by the Patun or Squash phratry, to which the predeces- 
sor l of the present chief belonged. The clan is now extinct 
at Walpi, and consequently is not represented in the list of mem- 
bers of the society. 2 According to several traditions there were 
Patun or Squash clans at Awatobi, and as the chieftaincy of the 
WuwutcimM was formerly held by a member of this clan it may be 
that the society was introduced from Awatobi pueblo, just as the 

1 At his death the Squash clan in Walpi became extinct, and the office of chief was 
transmitted to his son. This is irregular, for the chieftaincy of any Hopi society is 
always retained in the same clan, so that it falls either to a brother or a nephew. 

2 Asa men predominate in the present membership. See the list. 
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Piba or Tobacco clan is supposed to have brought the Tatau- 
kyamil from the same pueblo. Before they came to Tusayan 
the Patun clans lived in certain pueblos, now in ruins, along the 
Colorado river. They first settled in Tusayan, on the Middle 
Mesa, at a place called Tcukubi, where the ruins of a pueblo 
of some size may still be seen. The Atoko (Crane), and Kele 
(Hawk) clans are also said to have lived with the Squash people 
at that place, and it is highly probable that they migrated from 
the south together, 1 entering the Hopi country at about the same 
time. Like the Squash, the Crane and the Hawk are now extinct 
at Walpi, but several of the Crane people lived in Walpi and Si- 
tcomovi within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

It would appear that the cultus ancestral personages of the 
Wuwiltcimtil and Tataukyanid, whose sister was of the same clan, 
were descended from Taiowa in the Underworld. Provisionally 
we may believe that they belonged to the Squash or " Sorrow- 
making " phratry, as that phratry brought these societies to 
Tusayan. Taiowa 2 invented the flute and made the first altars 
and fetishes. In his visit to the Underworld he met a maid, and 
drew her toward him (Orpheus-like) by means of this flute. He 
took her to his house in the Underworld, and she bore him sons 
and daughters* To one of his sons 3 he gave the mysteries of the 
WiiwiitcimtA, and taught one of his daughters the secret rites of 
the Marnzrautti, for which reason these two societies, in a sacer- 
dotal sense, are brothers and sisters. 



1 Some good authorities say the Squash clans came from the north. 

2 Some say Taiowa is a solar god, which harmonizes with the above legend, for the 
Sun is father of all cultus heroes. The sun emblem plays an important part in the 
•great ceremony (Flute) in which the flute is used. Some Hopi say the Squash or 
" Sorrow-making" phratry introduced the Macilenya society, one of which bears the 
sun shield in Miconinovi, and it is a significant fact that both this society and the 
Squash clan, which are said to have introduced it, are extinct at Walpi. 

3 Perhaps two legends are inextricably mixed in the above account, for neither is 
the flute used in the New-fire ceremony, nor does a representation of the Flower-mound 
appear in the kiva exercises in that rite. In the Flute ceremony the mound with 
artificial flowers is made in the kiva, and the idols of the Flute-youth and Flute-maid sit 
before them. 
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The altars were erected in the Underworld by the son and 
daughter some distance apart before the Atkya Sitcomovi, " Flower- 
mound of the Underworld, " on which sat the God of Germs. 
Then the youth called out to his sister, " / civaiya iimi nukuc 
mana " (" My sister, you are a nasty maid)." She replied in kind, 
and after many gibes and jeers they closed by pouring water 
upon each other, in jest, " and thus, we hope," the narrator said^ 
" the rain may water our fields. " * The Squash clans to which 
the youth and maid belonged are also called Tubic, or Sorrow peo- 
ple, possibly from this interchange of rude jests, which is called 
tubic-latoto, " sorrow-making." Muiyinwu, the Germ god, they 
claim, gave to the boy and his sister the seeds of the corn,, 
melon, squash, and bean, and was probably their mother. 

The above legend presents a plausible explanation why it 
is that throughout the New-fire ceremonies phallic rites are espe- 
cially prominent, and why ribald remarks of the Wuwiitcimtil are 
especially directed to the women of the Marnzrautd society. 
The clans from which these two societies spring were formerly 
the same or near akin. 

The Wuwiitcimtil have on their cheeks the zigzag marks which 
are characteristic of the Hehea-katcina, and during the New-fire 
rites they wear on their foreheads rosettes made in imitation of 
flowers. We find a similar artificial flower worn by personators 
of the Hehea-katcina in the Powamd ceremony at ' Walpi ; and in 
the burlesques of the Wiiwutcimtii by the women in their cere- 
mony called Mamzrauti, zigzag markings are painted on their 
cheeks to denote Hehea-katcinas. These facts indicate an intimate 
connection between the WiiwiitcimtH and the He kea-kat etnas. 

It may be interesting here to note several so-called shell 
masks obtained from Tennessee by Professor Putnam, and others 
from Virginia described by Mr Carr, a which have zigzag lines 



1 The key to all ceremonies is embodied here. The priest imitates the natural 
processes he wishes to bring to pass, or shows the god what he wishes him to do. 

2 Tenth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum. 
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under the eyes like the Hopi Hekea-katcinas. The Hopi priests, 
to whom copies of the figures of these objects were shown, identi- 
fied them as masks of Hekea, so close was the symbolism. It has 
been suggested that the zigzag lines on the Tennessee shell masks 
represent tears, on the supposition that they were mortuary ; but 
this explanation is not accepted by the Hopi priests, although 
they have given no lucid explanation of the meaning of the zig- 
zag symbols. In a doll of the Zufti Hehea they are replaced by 
parallel lines, which are also found on an effigy vase from a cave 
in the Nantacks elsewhere described. 

The TataukyamO Society 

Hani, chief of the Tataukyamd society, is also chief of the 
Piba clan, and claims that the society was introduced into Walpi 
by his ancestors. 1 He says that Tapolo, who admitted the hos- 
tiles into Awatobi on the night that pueblo was destroyed, was 
chief of the Piba clan and of the TataukyamU priesthood, and 
that he is Tapolo's direct descendant. 

The home of the Piba- Tabo clans before they went to Awatobi is 
fairly well known, for legends state that they formerly lived with 
the Patki and Squash clans in now-ruined pueblos along Little 
Colorado river. Near where Chevlon fork flows into the Little 
Colorado, on its left bank, there is a ruin called by the Hopi 
Cakwabaiyaki, " Blue-running-water pueblo. " This place is often 
visited by the Hopi, and from the Chevlon they procure water to 
use in some of their ceremonies. A doll representing a Tatau- 
kyamU priest was identified for me as one of the cakwabaiyakyamd, 
or priests from Cakwabaiyaki ; and as the Piba clans are said to 
have brought the Tataukyanid to Tusayan from the pueblo on 
the Little Colorado south of Walpi, it is reasonable to conclude 
that this pueblo was that now in ruins on the Chevlon. In the 



1 Piba men now predominate in this society. See the preceding list. 
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Piba-Tabo clans we find a Tawa or Sun clan, and possibly the 
name Tataukyanid x refers to that clan. 

Like the Wiiwutcimtii^ the public dances of this society during 
the New-fire festival have a phallic import, which is suggested in 
the decoration (?) of the bodies of its members with phallic 
emblems, their bawdy gestures, and the objects which they carry in 
their hands. Their remarks are especially directed to the women 
of the Mamzrautii society which, like the Tataukyanid, was for- 
merly represented in Awatobi. Their coarse ribaldry, obscene 
gestures, and drenching with foul liquid are simply repetitions of 
what legends say took place in the Underworld, as mentioned 
elsewhere when the youth and his sister quarreled before the 
altar of the Germ god. 

A complemental portion of this ceremony when the Tatau- 
kyamil jeer at the women and greet them with obscenity, is thus 
described in the writer's account of the Mamzrauti : On the 
eighth day, " before sunset, twenty-one persons, nearly all young 
women and girls, came down into the kiva, wearing nothing but 
their oldest and shabbiest tunic gowns and girdles. They rubbed 
their bodies with mud, in the eastern corner of the kiva, as on 
former evenings, and then decorated themselves by tying their 
hair up with cornhusks and plumes in a cone over the forehead. 
They adorned themselves with rabbit-skin tufts for eardrops and 
necklaces, and painted red (cuta) across the face. Each took an 
ear of corn and one took a drum. 3 

" Having thus arrayed themselves they made an entire circuit 
of the village, imitating the Tataukyanid, singing, and pointing 
the ears of corn in a sarcastic fashion to the men, who came to 
the edge of the house terraces as did women of the MamzrautH 
in the New-fire ceremony. They sang many jesting songs, in 
which they pretended great anger and denounced the men as 

1 On account of the similarity of the words tawa," sun," and tawald, '* to sing," 
the derivation of tatau-kyamd is not clear. 

s Compare this costuming with that of the Tataukyamd on Tolokya, the final day 
of the New-fire ceremony. 
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being lazy and worthless, declaring they had come to kill them as 
the Apache used to do. Some of the other songs, as the snow 
chant (Nuvaiwinu) and certain moisture chants were very pleasing 
melodies. 

" The men pretended to be angry, and poured water on the 
women, throwing it promiscuously, as a general thing, but in 
many instances particular young women were singled out, chased, 
and douched, and thus from home to home the women continued 
their serenade. About half of the jars emptied on them con- 
tained urine, most of which had been standing long enough to 
partially decompose, and the stench in the courts was almost 
overpowering, although a high wind was blowing. Half a dozen 
of the young women were chased by the men (no women threw 
any liquid or took part except the celebrants), and these were 
either thrown down (not violently) or laid down, when overtaken, 
and when about a dozen men had surrounded one woman, they 
rubbed filth in her hair, on her face, and over the upper part of 
her bosom and neck. They raked this filth with their fingers 
from the moist alley corners, and in one instance, at least, a man 
was seen to rub a girl with ordure. A crowd followed the singers 
and keenly enjoyed the foul fun. Completing the circuit of the 
village, on reaching the Al-kiva they darted down and laid their 
ears of corn on the altar, but all the young women ran home, 
changed their drenched gowns, and rinsed their hair. The elder 
women neither washed nor changed their clothes, but simply 
laughed and remarked upon the awful stench, saying it would 
soon pass." 

Thus do the women of the MarnzrautA and the men of the 
TataukyamA dramatize the frolics which the son and daughter, 
children of Taiowa, cultus hero and heroine of the two societies,, 
performed in the Underworld before the altar to Muiyinwu, the 
mother of both societies. 

Similar episodes in which Mamzrauti personations figure 
occur also in a katcina called the PowamU, Thus, on one of the 
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last days of this ceremony at Walpi, while the personators called 
Natackas are going the rounds of the pueblo, there emerged 
from the Al-kiva six men arrayed and costumed as the tcatu- 
makaa of the Mamzrauti dance, who, singing as they went, 
marched to the dance court and halted near the edge of the cliff, 
facing the houses. The Natacka group accompanied them, and 
two men personifying Hehea-katcinas assumed erotic paroxysms 
and lay down on their backs on the ground close to the disguised 
Mamzrauti personages, endeavoring to lift up their kilts, and per- 
forming obscene actions. Then they rolled on the ground in 
assumed fits. . . . After about five minutes of this exhibition 
the Hehea seized the Mamzrauti personators and tumbled them 
into an indiscriminate heap, fell on top of them and did other 
acts which need not be described. 

The reader's attention is called to the fact that here we have 
the Wiiwutcimtil represented by Hehea-katcinas, the symbolic 
marks of which they paint on their faces in the New-fire cere- 
mony. These Hehea-katcinas treat the Mamzrau personators 
much as the Wuwiitcimttl do the same in the public dances in 
the New-fire ceremony. 

There is a public dance at sunset of the last day of the Mam- 
zrauti which is called Palahiktiva from the fact that Palahiko- 
mana is personated, which corresponds with the exhibition of the 
Tataukyamu* on the fifth day of the New-fire ceremony. About 
thirty participants celebrated this dance, and they dressed them- 
selves for the representation in their kiva. They first daubed 
their feet, arms, and necks with muddy sand, and fastened their 
hair with cornhusks in a mass on the crowns of their heads. 
Preceded by a drummer they went to the eastern end of the 
plaza, at the edge of the cliff. Before them danced four maids 
costumed alike. They wore on their heads a tablet fastened ver- 
tically by a string passing under the chin. Their hair was hang- 
ing loosely down their backs, their faces were coated with white 
meal, and a string of turquoise beads hung from each ear lobe ; 

AM. ANTH. N. S M 2— 
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a white blanket girt with a belt covered the body, and in each 
hand they held, about vertically, two eagle-tail feathers. These 
girls represented the Palahiko-mana? but are not personated in 
the Mamzrauti at every presentation. 

In the presentation of the Mamzrauti, at Walpi, in 1893, there 
was a modification in the symbolism of the actors who address 
these jeering songs to the men. This episode is called the 
" Kohonino " (Havasupai) dance and is supposed to have been 
derived from this people inhabiting Cataract canyon. 

Among the dolls frequently offered for sale at Walpi there is 
one called the " Kohonino katcina" which is a close imitation of 
the symbolism of the women in the dance referred to, so that its 
designation as a katcina refers more to its general supernal nature 
than to its sex. 

Two days after the dance of the Palahiko-mana, in the celebra- 
tion of the Mamzrauti in 1893, this Kohonino dance was per- 
formed in the courts of Walpi. There were three groups of 
participants: (1) Five maids with yucca fillets bound on their 
foreheads ; (2) Six maids wearing two lateral horns on the 
head, attached to a band ; (3) A group of women, one of whom 
had a drum, serving as the chorus. 

The first group wore an ordinary dark blue blanket, but no 
mantle, although many had a piece of calico over the shoulder. 
Their faces were rubbed with meal, and across the nose and 
cheeks was drawn a curved line by means of the finger tips 
dipped in moistened shale. They wore many necklaces and in 
their ears strings of turquoise. All were barefoot and faced the 
chorus or third group. In their right hands they carried gourd 
rattles, and ears of maize and strings of fancy bread in the left. 
The bread and other food they later gave to the spectators, 
generally men or boys. 



1 The symbolism of Calako-mana is so close to that of Palahiko-mana that 
they are regarded as practically identical personages. Sometimes instead of being 
personated by girls they are represented by a picture on a wooden tablet. 
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The second group, composed of six young women, wore on 
their heads a fillet made of willow wrapped with strips of red, 
green, and white cloth. To the front of this fillet, over the fore- 
head, were tied several downy feathers from the eagle's body. To 
the back of the fillet was attached a bunch of paroquet feathers 
and several vertical radiating parrot tail-feathers. On each side 
of the fillet there projected a horn made of a flat slab of wood 
striped in different colors, either painted or bound in strips of 
colored cloth. The face of each woman was covered with meal 
and a bright vermilion spot appeared on each cheek. She wore a 
kwaca and an atiiii x blanket and had moccasins on the feet. In 
her hands each woman of the second group carried a Havasupai 
basket which she held as do the Hopi women in the Lalakonti 
dance. The women of the second group alternated in line with 
those of the first, and during the songs they moved their baskets 
in cadence with the songs. 

The third or largest group of women in this Kohonino dance 
surrounded one of their number, the drummer, and sang various 
stirring songs. They introduced in their songs names of prominent 
men, calling them gluttons, filthy, lecherous, accusing them of 
many crimes and peccadillos. They satirized, however, only 
members of the Wilwutcimtii and Tataukyamil societies, for they 
stand in awe of the Kwakwant& % and the Alosaka or Aaltd. 

The Aalt£ Society 

There is great obscurity regarding the clans which introduced 
the Aaltd society into Walpi, and statements of different tra- 
ditionists on this point are not easily harmonized. The Aaltd are 
also called the Alosaka, whom they personate in wearing the 
imitation horns of the mountain sheep. The relationship of the 
Alosaka cult to the Hopi ritual has elsewhere been discussed and 



1 Kivaca, the ordinary dark blue blanket ; atuii, white with red or green borders. 

2 Sacerdotally the Kwakwantd and Lalakontil societies call themselves brothers 
and sisters, which probably means that they were both evolved from the same clans, 
the Rain-cloud or Patki, 
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the conclusion reached that this cult was introduced by the 
Squash people from southern Arizona ; but it will be seen that 
the Asa and Honani clans, both of which came from the Rio- 
Grande pueblos, are prominently represented in this society. It 
would seem perfectly natural to associate the Aaltu* or Horn men* 
with the Ala or Horn clans, especially as Panwu, the Mountain 
sheep, is often relegated to these clans. The Aalttl y however, 
associate with societies which have no connection with the Ala 
clans. 

There is good evidence of a personification of Alosaka in the 
cult of the Ala-Flute people of Walpi. Thus, in the Flute ob- 
servance of Walpi, we find Alosaka personified by Amitola or* 
the fifth day. 

"Amitola [of the Asa clan] arrayed himself in a white kilt and painted 
a streak of white under his right jaw and a curved mark under his left 
eye. He tied a tortoise rattle below each knee and adorned himself 
with many bead necklaces, putting the Alosaka head-dress (helmet with 
two horns) on his head. He took a monkohu in his left hand, and a 
tray of meal in the right. He sprinkled the trail with meal, likewise 
making upon it symbols of the clouds. Cimo donned his white kilt, 
and moved the tiles in succession from one to another of the cloud 
symbols made by Amitola {Alosaka). All the other priests stood in a 
group at the beginning of the trail, where Cimo stood holding the tray 
of yellow pollen and Honyi the blue. Sikyaustiwa had a meal tray ; 
the others carried rattles. All then sang, Lesma (Hani) playing the 
flute. As they sang Alosaka moved the staff {natci) and tiles, advanc- 
ing them one symbol (cloud) at a time, and then carried them up the 
ladder. The procession followed slowly in four lines of four each, 
close along the pollen trail, singing as they walked. After Alosaka had 
carried all the tiles and the natci staff to their ultimate positions, the 
four chiefs, sprinkling meal as they advanced, went up on the roof. 
Alosaka returned to the chamber, but the others remained singing, and 
only four chiefs mounted the roof. The sun rose before the ceremonial 
raising of the standard on the roof had ended." 

At the dramatization of the reception of the Flute priests by 
the Bear and Snake chiefs on the eighth day, Alosaka likewise is 
present at Walpi and performs a significant part. He draws the 
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line of meal on the ground and makes four cloud symbols in meal 
just as he did when the standard was carried to the housetops on 
the previous day just described. The priests advanced from 
symbol to symbol, halting at each to repeat a stanza of their song. 
At the close Alosaka drew the end of his monkohu along the line 
of meal (as in the exercises of Yunya at the conclusion of the 
New-fire ceremonies), erasing it from the floor of the Mon-kiva. 
On the ninth day he escorted the procession of Flute girls, the 
Flute boy, and others to the spring called Tawapa. Finally 
Alosaka headed the procession from this spring to Walpi on the 
closing day of the Flute ceremony at Walpi. 

The Ala-Flute legends likewise mention the existence of 
Alosaka among the ancestors of this group of clans when they 
joined the Snake phratry at Walpi, which would seem to indi- 
cate the existence of a phase of the Alosaka cult in the former 
home of the Ala clan at Tokonabi in southern Utah. As sup- 
porting this evidence the existence of a Mountain-sheep clan 
among the Ala and the personation of Alosaka in the Flute cere- 
mony at Walpi may be mentioned. 1 The name of the Ala clans 
is also significant in this connection, and it is not improbable that 
a form of Alosaka cult may have been introduced by the Ala- 
Flute phratry. 

The Ala clan long ago lived with the Snake clan at Tokonabi, 
on Colorado river, not far from Navaho mountain. For some 
reason these clans and others associated with them migrated 
southward. The Ala separated from the Snake at a place called 
Sisikibi. The former continued southward and founded Old 
Walpi ; the latter went eastward and eventually united with a 
large settlement of Flute people at Lefianabi, the ruins of which 
lie about thirty miles from Walpi. The combined Ala and Flute 
clans later abandoned Lefianabi and joined the Snake people at 
Walpi, as biennially dramatized. 

1 There is no personation of Alosaka in the public Flute dance at Oraibi and the 
Middle Mesa, and there is also no representation of the Asa clans. 
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The claims of the different clans that their ancestors intro- 
duced the Alosaka may be harmonized by provisionally accepting 
them with the reservation that there were formerly different 
aspects of this worship which have now become so amalgamated 
that it is impossible to separate them. The escort duty of 
Alosaka may readily be referred to an introduction by the Asa 
clans, while the Squash phratries may have brought other phases 
of it as legends recount. There is no doubt, however, that there 
was an Alosaka worship at Awatobi, where the shrine and idols 
of the Alosaka of that pueblo are known, and where there were 
Squash clans; nor does there seem to be any doubt that these 
clans once lived on the Little Colorado far south of Walpi. 
There are also legends that on the Awatobi mesa there was once 
a pueblo called Tciibki, which would imply Horn (Ala) clans. 

The clan composition of the Aaltd society is : Asa, 7 1 ; Honani, 
7 ; Tuwa, 6 ; Honau, 3 ; Patki, 5 ; Tabo, 4 ; Lenya, 1 ; Katcina r 
I ; Kokop, 2 ; Ala, 2 ; Tcua, 2 ; Isaurih, 1 ; Piba, 1. There are 
two Aaltd chiefs, one, Tuwasmi, from the Asa clan, the other, 
Kotka, from the Honau or Bear clan, one of the oldest in Walpi. 
This dual chieftaincy is certainly suggestive of a dual origin, and, 
as elsewhere shown, the Alosaka cult shows evidences of a dual 
nature. 

The KwakwantC Society 

More definite information can be given regarding the ancient 
home of the clans which brought the Kwakwantu* society to 
Walpi. The Kwakwantfi or Kwani (Agave) priesthood was intro- 
duced by the Patki or Rain-cloud clans from Palatkwabi, the 
mythic " Red Land of the South." This society, in which Patki 
men outnumber all others, is a fraternity of warriors, and their 
chief, Anawita, personates a Fire-god in the New-fire rites. 

Each member wears on his head a gourd helmet with a long 

1 So far as numbers go a majority of the Aalt-d belong to Asa-Honani (14), and the 
Tuwa-Patki-Tabo-Piba (16). Thirty out of forty-three members belong to these two 
groups of clans, one of which came from the Rio Grande, the other from the Gila 
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curved extension ornamented on each side with a rain-cloud sym- 
bol. Each also carries a small wooden effigy of the horned ser- 
pent (Paluliikon), which may possibly be a totemic badge. One 
of the characteristic marks of the society is a white crescent 
painted under the eye. The Kwakwantd as a society claim that 
the women who celebrate the Lalakonti are their sacerdotal 
sisters. 

Ceremonial Paraphernalia 
monkohus 

Two of the societies carry in their hands wooden objects 
called monkohus^ " chiefs wooden slats/' which appear to be 
badges, but their exact meaning is problematical. The monkohus 
of the Kwakwantd society were small flat slats of agave stalks 
with the head of a horned snake carved on one end. These 
slats, as a rule, were slightly curved, painted white, with four in- 
cisions arranged in pairs on one side. They were carried horizon- 
tally in the hand by a string fastened in the side opposite the 
notches. That these objects are effigies of the Great Horned 
Snake there can be no doubt, for many of them are very realisti- 
cally carved, and the name Paluliikon is applied to them. 

Among the larger whitened stalks of agave used by the 
KwakwantH society there is one six feet long and of proportion- 
ate thickness, which has the head of the Great Snake carved on 
the end. This herculean club is carried by the chief and the 
conductors of the novices in their nocturnal patrols. Bearing in 
mind the claim of the Kwakwantd that their clan in the Patki in- 
troduced the Plumed Snake cult into Walpi, and the fact that 
they carry slats carved in imitation of snakes, the reader's atten- 
tion is called to the staffs representing snakes which occur so 
constantly in Nahua pictures of gods. 1 

1 " The [Nahua] word cohuatl (snake) secondarily designates any implement in the 
nature of a stick or staff. It was from his wooden staff, decorated with plumes, that 
Quetzalcohuatl derived his name, precisely as that of Tezcatlipoca was derived from 
his fiery shield : this is clear from the circumstance that this staff appears in some of 
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The monkohus 1 of the Aaltil society were also flattened sticks, 
painted white, and suspended by a cotton string. To them were 
fastened four eagle feathers, but in no instance had they the form 
of snakes. At one end of these sticks terraced figures, represent- 
ing rain-clouds, were cut, and across them lines representing falling 
rain were drawn (plate IV, 3, 4). 

I have not observed monkohus in the hands of the Wuwti- 
tcimtd and the Tataukyamd, both of which societies, however, 
have ears of corn in their hands in their public performances. 
These monkohus are evidently badges, and the fact that those of 
the Kwakwantd have heads of a horned snake cut upon them is 
significant. The Kwakwantd society is reputed to have brought 
the cult of the Plumed Snake, Palulukon, to Walpi, consequently 
these sticks are possibly totemic in character. 

The members of the Aaltd society, however, do not bear 
these totems, but on their monkohus we find rain-cloud and other 
symbols. These objects are called humi-monkohus, i. e., corn 
monkohus ; the terraces at their extremities, omautcoki, and the 
feathers suspended to them, paho adta, i. e., " its paho." 

ALOSAKA HELMETS 

The head-dress worn by the men of the AaltA society repre- 
sents horns of the mountain sheep, mounted on a cap of basketry. 
These horns, which are often of huge size, are made of buckskin 
and painted white. Raw cotton is glued to them, and feathers 
attached to strings hang down over the face of the wearer. 

The novices of the Aaltd society, in the abbreviated presenta- 
tions preceding their final initiation, wear a basket helmet with 



the Mexican pictures in the form of a snake having plumes attached to its head." 
Payne, History of the Nezv World Called America, vol. 1, p. 590. 

1 From the forms of these objects little idea can be obtained regarding what they 
represent. From the fact that the monkohus of the KwakwanM have snake heads upon 
them, and are totemistic, it would appear that the monkohus of the AaltA had the same 
import, but of this there is no proof. The women of the Mamzrautd society carry in 
their hands wooden slats upon which ears of corn surmounted by their totems are 
represented. 
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short curved gourds painted green and white, representing the 
half-grown horns of the mountain sheep. On their final induction 
into the society they are permitted to wear the large horns made 
of buckskin, a specimen of which is elsewhere figured. 1 Novices 
of the Aaltd have a blue or green crescent painted under one eye, 
in contrast with the white crescent of the KwakwantH. 

KWAKWANTft HELMETS 

The members of the Kwakwantd were observed to wear two 
kinds of helmets, one with a single long curved gourd represent- 
ing a horn (plate IV, 5), the other with a round top, but hornless. 
Both were painted white, and on each side there was a triple rain- 
cloud symbol in black outline. Raw cotton was attached to these 
objects, which were mounted on a close-fitting basketry cap to 
the rim of which stringed feathers were fastened. The single- 
horn helmets were called tokonaka ; the hornless ones, tutumbeca. 
Concerning the meaning of these objects the best information 
elicited from the priests was that they represented chiefs, a com- 
mon way of designating ancestral clan totems. Figures of gods 
with a single horn ornamented with rain-cloud symbols, to 
all intents and purposes identical with the tokonaka, are called 
Cotakinunwa, " Heart of All the Sky," or the Sun ; and the asso- 
ciation of this god with lightning and sun emblems might indicate 
that Tokonaka is a solar or sky god. 

General Remarks on the New-fire Ceremony 

Were this article intended as a comparative treatment of New- 
fire rites we might instance many examples among other races 
where ceremonies similar to those described in the preceding 
pages are performed ; but such comparisons would be imperfect 
on account of the great mass of detail on Pueblo New-fire rites 
which as yet is unknown. This festival is celebrated in five of 

1 Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The helmet of 
the novices is called cakwa ala y "green horn," aptly so called ; that of members, pan 
ala, "mountain-sheep horn." 
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the Hopi pueblos, yet we have not a single fact in regard to the 
ceremony in any pueblo except Walpi. The same obscurity en- 
velops the rite at Zufii, Jemez, and the Rio Grande pueblos, 
where most instructive fields of research await the ethnologist. 
In a general way it may be said that the Walpi New-fire rites are 
to be regarded as fire worship, but more specifically as sun and 
germination worship, all of which are intimately connected. The 
AaltH and KwakwantH societies, which kindle the new fire, are 
not those which perform the erotic dances; and the other two, 
WiiwutcimtH and Tataukyatnd, take no part in the act of kindling 
the new fire. 

The most important conclusion reached from these studies is 
that the rites described were brought to Walpi by clans which 
once lived in Gila valley. It remains to be seen how closely they 
resemble the New-fire rites of the aborigines of Mexico. 



